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International Solidarity 


To end the plight of the German Workers 


Anything the Nazis perpetrated by cconomic 
disruption in the occupied sections of Europe 
is exceeded by the miseries which are now 
being suffered by the Germans themselves, the 
starvation, disease, the lack of housing and 
fuel, and the deliberate neglect and tyranny 
of the occupying armies. Millions of Ger- 
mans have been expelled from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, from East Prussia and Pom- 
erania, denuding these countries of their 
technicians and some of their most active 
peasants and artisans, and these unfortunate 
people have been sent into a Germany already 
afflicted by shortage and disorganisation. In 
the cities and industrial districts of Germany 
itself, the industries are idle, public services 
and health facilities are still completely dis- 
organised, and the people are suffering the 
steady deterioration of malnutrition and the 
hopelessness of any early improyement in 
conditions. 


Millions Homeless And 
Starving 


It is impossible to estimate the number of 
Germans who have been sent across the bor- 
der from the annexed zones, but the most con- 
seryative statement amounts to eight million. 
Most of these people have been sent away 
with the scantiest possessions, as much as 
will go into a suitcase or even less, they have 
no homes to which they can go, and when 
they enter Germany they have to rely on 
resources which are already over-taxed and 
badly organ ed. Something of their plight 
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The Spread Of Disease 


Meanwhile disease spreads and the general 
death rate rises steadily. The News Chronicle 
reports that: 

“At Frankfurt-on-Oder and in Branden- 
burg typhoid is raging. The death rate 
among refugees can be judged from a report 
that in the Samaritan institutions in Ket- 
sehendorf 250 out of 570 old people and 
children have died from starvation and 
typhoid. In Frankfurt itself 99 of 114 
babies born there have died.” 

This is the situation in summer, when the 
weather is comparatively warm and people can 
more easily do without shelter. When winter 
comes and the homeless people are faced with 
the impossibility of the surviving houses 
sheltering all of them adequately, and with 
a lack of any substantial supply of fuel, the 
death rate will inevitably rise to a catastrophic 
height. 


Deliberate Disruption 

These conditions, we maintain, are strictly 
avoidable, and have been brought about very 
largely by the administrative policy of the 
allies. The splitting off of some of the most 
fertile farming land in Germany as a gift to 
Poland, and the dividing up of the rest of 
Germany into economically unbalanced zones, 
so that most of the remaining fertile land is 
in Russian hands, has led inevitably to a 
destruction of the internal balance of German 
food supplies. The situation has been further 
intensified by the systematic destruction of 
German industry. In Russian-occupied areas 


and gencral reconstruction. Moreover, the 
mines are working at a low level of produc- 
tion from lack of labour, while it is reported 
that German prisoners are being used in the 
Polish mines. 

So far, the Allied authorities have made no 
effort of any importance to rectify the conse- 
quences of their policy. On the contrary, 
they have added to these economic distresses 
a tyrannical form of government which uses 
the same methods as the Nazis formerly did, 
and even employs Nazis for its own purposes. 
The Manchester Guardian reports that a Pole 
was sentenced to death in Berlin for being in 
possession of firearms and that on the same 
day a German was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for having had an automatic pistol. Ac- 
cording to the Observer, former Nazis still 
hold key posts in the local bureaucracy, in- 
eluding the police and the labour exchanges, 


“Liberation From Nazism” 

This is what the end of Nazism has meant 
for the Germans. Their liberation is in terms 
of starvation, disease, oppression by a com- 
bination of foreign rulers and former native 
tyrants. In spite of all their fine words of 
freeing the German people from the yoke of 
tyranny, the ‘Communist’ Russian government, 
the ‘Democrat’ American government and the 
‘Socialist’ British Government are conspiring 
together to establish and maintain as evil an 
oppression of a people as has ever existed in 
the world. 

At this moment when a conspiracy of rulers 
is steadily exterminating the workers of Ger- 
many. it ia for the workers of other lands to 
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HE National Debt grew out of the effort 1 

subsidise mercenary troops and mercenar 
governments all over Europe a hundred year 
ago, in an effort to crush France, first of a 
in her revolutionary period, afterwards in he 
imperialist period when the former was crushec 
In the last world war the National Debt reache 
its zenith, because then the strain of total wa 
left the entire capitalist fabric weakened. Th 
contradictions within capitalism made it quit 
absurd to rely on private capitalists and bankers 
whose wealth represented only the labour an 
materials on which the Government could dray 
anyway, and like other European powers, th 
Government was obliged to borrow fron 
America, the newest and strongest capitalis 
power. 


As they borrowed on so vast a scale, and al 
they borrowed was blown sky-high, the debt: 
contracted to the U.S.A. could never be repaid 
Apart from Finland—which alone kept up thi 
interest on her debts as a propaganda gestur 
which failed to work in the end—the Govern 
ments just defaulted on the payment of interes 
on the accumulated debts. In the Second Work 
War, President Roosevelt realized the futility o! 
going through the same comedy; and evolved thi 
Lease-Lend Plan. Mr. Churchill now refers t 
it as a “most unsordid gesture” but at the tim 
it was correctly represented as a plain busines: 
deal. 


Obviously America could never collect ot 
the debts being run up by the nations she wa: 
subsidizing in order to keep down Germar 
Imperialism. ‘The idea was that they shoul 


borrow what they needed from a mutual poo 
aaait .aoch asta & me hG®: «see " 
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steady deterioration of malnutrition and the 
hopelessness of any early improyement in 
conditions. 


Millions Homeless And 
Starving 


It is impossible to estimate the number of 
Germans who have been sent across the bor- 
der from the annexed zones, but the most con- 
seryative statement amounts to eight million. 
Most of these people have been sent away 
with the scantiest possessions, as much as 
will go into a suitcase or even less, they have 
no homes to which they can go, and when 
they enter Germany they have to rely on 
resources which are already over-taxed and 
badly organised. Something of their plight 
can be scen from the following quotation from 
the News Chronicle of the 30th August: 

“Some 4,000,000 starved and homeless 

Germans, mostly women and children, ex- 

pelled from Eastern Germany by the Poles, 

have been ordered to leave Saxony within 
two days by the German local government. 

“They have apparently been told to go 
north, where, judging from reports reach- 
ing Berlin, disease has reached a most 
critical stage.”’ 


Bengal Repeated 


An earlier report in the News Chronicle, 
for the 24th August, records that 25,000 
people were then being turned away from 
Berlin every day, to continue their starving 
progress to the next city. A description of 
the scene at the Stettiner railway station re- 
calls the scenes of the great Indian famine. 

“1 looked this afternoon inside a cattle 
truck shunted beside the buffers of No. 2 
Platform. On one side four forms lay dead 
under blankets on cane and raffia stretchers; 
in another corner four more, all women, 
were dying. 

“One, in a voice we could hardly hear, 
was crying out for water. Sitting on a 
stretcher, so weakened by starvation that he 
could not move his head or his mouth, his 
eyes open in a deranged, uncomprehending 
stare, was the wasted frame of a man. He 
was dying, too. 

“As I walked about the station a score 
of others came up to me, all ravenous and 
starved, for whom also, like those in the 
cattle truck mortuary, nothing could be 
done—until death.” 


In the Ruhr, according to The Observer, 
food queues are longer than anywhere in Ger- 
many, and, in spite of the recent decision of 
the Inter-Allied Commission to send some 
food into this area, the ration for most people 
will be a mere 1,500 calories-a day, just over 
half that necessary to maintain health, and on 
this dict, as the Manchester Guardian pointed 
out on September Ist, the old people will dic 
and the children will become unhealthy and 
stunted. 





A Scandalous 
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sheltering all of them adequately, and with 
a lack of any substantial supply of fuel, the 
death rate will inevitably rise to a catastrophic 


height. 


Deliberate Disruption 

These conditions, we maintain, are strictly 
avoidable, and have been brought about very 
largely by the administrative policy of the 
allies. The splitting off of some of the most 
fertile farming land in Germany as a gift to 
Poland, and the dividing up of the rest of 
Germany into economically unbalanced zones, 
so that most of the remaining fertile land is 
in Russian hands, has led inevitably to a 
destruction of the internal balance of German 
food supplics. The situation has been further 
intensified by the systematic destruction of 
German industry. In Russian-oceupied areas 
this has taken the drastic form of a wholesale 
appropriation of maehinery, which will be 
irreplaceable for many years under present 
circumstances, and in the Ruhr the British 
authorities have placed a ban on the use of 
many steel factories which otherwise might 
have been manufacturing material for houses 
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hold key posts in the local bureaucracy, in- 
cluding the police and the labour exchanges, 


“Liberation From Nazism” 

This is what the end of Nazism has meant 
for the Germans. Their liberation is in terms 
of starvation, disease, oppression by a com- 
bination of foreign rulers and former native 
tyrants. In spite of all their fine words of 
freeing the German people from the yoke of 
tyranny, the ‘Communist’ Russian government, 
the ‘Democrat’ American government and the 
‘Socialist’? British Government are conspiring 
together to establish and maintain as evil an 
oppression of a people as has ever existed in 
the world. 

At this moment when a conspiracy of rulers 
is steadily exterminating the workers of Ger- 
many, it is for the workers of other lands to 
show their solidarity, to demonstrate that for 
them peace means an end to the frontiers be- 
tween their class, and to take direct action in 
their own countries to prevent the German 
workers from being the first of a series of 
victims to the Moloch of ruling class 
animosity. 
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they borrowed was blown sky-high, the debt 
contracted to the U.S.A, could never be repaic 
Apart from Finland—which alone kept up th 
interest on her debts as a propaganda gestur 
which failed to work in the end—the Govern 
ments just defaulted on the payment of intere: 
on the accumulated debts. In the Second Worl 
War, President Roosevelt realized the futility 
going through the same comedy; and evolved th 
Lease-Lend Plan. Mr. Churchill now refers t 
it as a “most unsordid gesture” but at the tim 
it was correctly represented as a plain busines 
deal. 


Obviously America could never collect © 
the debts being run up by the nations she wa 
subsidizing in order to keep down Germa 
Imperialism. The idea was that they shoul: 
borrow what they needed from a mutual poc 
and what was still standing would be collecte 
afterwards. 


We got tanks, planes, ammunition, battleship: 
Spam, oil, and dried eggs; the Americans g¢ 
bases in the Bahamas, upkeep of troops abroac 
Ministry of Information lecturers and the defene 
of her interests via a few million corpses. ‘Th 





LABOUR GOVERNMENT CONSOLIDATES 
THE SERVILE 


WE have long foreseen the coming of what 
Hilaire Belloc called ‘“The servile state’, 
through the application of the policy of socialist 
politicians whose idea of socialisation is the in- 
creased control of every function of life by the 
state. Governmental socialism, as distinct from 
the free socialism’ of William Morris and some 
of the other pioneers of the movement, is bound 
by its very nature to be inimical to individual 
freedom, and the workers, when they support 
partics aiming at such a form of control of the 
means of production, are merely making the 
fetters that will bind them in the regimenta- 
tion of that rigid state which is the object of 
the state socialist. ‘The workers do not attain 
freedom by means of socialism—they merely 
gain a more formidable system of mastery. 

Socialism is thus no solution to the major 
problems of the oppressed worker. It gives him 
not freedom, but only a more regular slavery 
and perhaps a little more security than capital- 
ism; fundamentally he is no better off if the 
state instead of a private capitalist is his master. 
Only in anarchism, which is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from orthodox socialism in that it is 
based on the control of production by the work- 
ers and not by the state, does the worker gain 
any real escape from the injustices with which 
he is at present afflicted. 


The Labour Party And 
Freedom 


All this we have always contended in theory. 
Now, with the rise to power of a political party 
professing the principles of state socialism, we 
are confronted with the beginning of this pro- 
cess in practice. How much real freedom will 
the worker gain under the Labour government? 
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tend to regard as minimums also—as has hap- 
pened throughout the war. 

But in fact the bill has reference to any kind 
of regulations that might have any bearing on 
the production of goods or the maintenance of 
services, and it is expressly contemplated that it 
shall include the power of the Minister of 
Labour to direct men to the employment for 
which he considers them best fitted. In other 
words, the threat if not the actuality of industrial 
conscription will continue. 


A Political Deception 


This fact is of particular importance in view 
of the widely publicised pledge of the Labour 
Government to withdraw the Trade Disputes 
Act. “The Lord giveth, and the Lord hath 
taken away”. If the regulation allowing the 
Minister to direct labour remains in force, and 
if, as is possible, the regulation against strikes 
is also considered vital in the interests of pro- 
duction, then it will not be any gain at all to 
the workers if the Trades Disputes Act is re- 
pealed, as they will still be liable to imprison- 
ment for making use of their most formidable 
weapon of industrial struggle. ‘Thus the repeal 
of the Trade Disputes Act can be taken as a 
cheap piece of Labour demagogy to blind the 
rank-and-file of their supporters to the really 
reactionary nature of the legislation now before 
Parliament. 

A further sinister fact concerning the Supplies 


STATE 


and Services Bill is the indefinite period ove 
which it is intended to continue its life. Unde 
the Coalition Government, Morrison propose 
to continue it for two years. The new Hom 
Secretary, Chuter Ede, shows an even more dar 
gerous tendency by proposing that the act sha 
last for five years, and can then be renewe 
every year at the discretion of Parliament. I 
other words, for an indefinitely receding futur 
the fruits of peace will be a continuation of thos 
oppressions which were foisted on the unsu: 
pecting worker in the name of war necessitic 
Will the “necessities of peace” be an equall 
magic formula for fooling the workers and d 
verting the true course of class struggle? 

We are inclined to the confidence that th 
workers expect something out of peace, and thi 
they will be angry if they do not get it. Whe 
this disillusionment occurs, we must be on ot 
guard not to let them be led away by reactionar 
politicians who will feed on their bitternes 
After the failure of labour politics, there remair 
only one course for the worker who has foun 
the party built on his own efforts as formidab! 
an enemy as that which works openly in th 
interests of the ruling class. That course | 
through industrial direct action to the control « 
supplies and services by the workers themselvé 
in such a way as to bring freedom and nm 
slavery, in other words, according to the ol 
but still valuable formula, by the administratio 
of things rather than by the government of me! 

GEORGE WOODCOCK. 








SPANISH NEWS 


After many months of negotiations a Spanish 


Already a sector of the Catalan industry hi 


were dying. 

“Onc, in a voice we could hardly hear, 
was crying out for water. Sitting on a 
stretcher, so weakened by starvation that he 
could not move his head or his mouth, his 
eyes open in a deranged, uncomprehending 
stare, was the wasted frame of a man. He 
was dying, too. 

“As I walked about the station a score 
of others came up to me, all ravenous and 
starved, for whom also, like those in the 
cattle truck mortuary, nothing could be 
done—until death.” 


In the Ruhr, according to The Observer, 
food queues are longer than anywhere in Ger- 
many, and, in spite of the recent decision of 
the Inter-Allied Commission to send some 
food into this area, the ration for most people 
will be a mere 1,500 calories-a day, just over 
half that necessary to maintain health, and on 
this diet, as the Manchester Guardian pointed 
out on September Ist, the old people will dic 
and the children will become unhealthy and 
stunted. 





A Seandalous 
Internment 


During March a Czech named Josef Moravek, 
who appears to have been technically an enemy 
alien, was arrested without warning by officers 
from Scotland Yard and taken to an internment 
camp in the North of England. Moravek was 
well-known for his anti-fascist opinions, but he 
appears to have made the mistake of showing his 
anti-fascism in practice by becoming friendly 
with a number of individual anarchists. He 
never took any active part in the anarchist work, 
but his sympathies seem to have been noted, for 
his internment, by a curious coincidence which 
the authorities have so far not explained away, 
took place about the same time as the four 
anarchists were first brought before the courts. 


Shortly after Moravek’s internment, the Home 
Secretary was approached by a solicitor for in- 
formation as to why Moravek was interned. An 
explanation was categorically refused. More 
recently, since the advent of a Labour Home 
Secretary, the Freedom Defence Committee have 
taken up the case direct. They received an 
answer that Moravek would be held in intern- 
ment until his repatriation to Germany could be 
effected. Again, no specific reason was given. 

It will be seen that the whole case has been 
conducted in ‘the most suspicious secrecy. Mora- 
vek had been interned with the other aliens 
earlier in the war, but was released because 
nothing could be found against him. Now he 
is interned in a most arbitrary manner, confined 
where he cannot be visited by his friends, and 
not even given the opportunity for the considera- 
tion of his case by an independent tribunal which 
was granted to the aliens earlier in the war. We 
demand that the reasons for Moravek’s intern- 
ment be made public and this great injustice 
be rectified. 
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partics aiming at such a form of control of the 
means of production, are merely making the 
fetters that will bind them in the regimenta- 
tion of that rigid state which is the object of 
the state socialist. ‘The workers do not attain 
freedom by means of socialism—they merely 
gain a more formidable system of mastery. 

Socialism is thus no solution to the major 
problems of the oppressed worker. It gives him 
not freedom, but only a more regular slavery 
and perhaps a little more security than capital- 
ism; fundamentally he is no better off if the 
state instead of a private capitalist is his master. 
Only in anarchism, which is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from orthodox socialism in that it is 
based on the control of production by the work- 
ers and not by the state, does the worker gain 
any real escape from the injustices with which 
he is at present afflicted. 


The Labour Party And 
Freedom 


All this we have always contended in theory. 
Now, with the rise to power of a political party 
professing the principles of state socialism, we 
are confronted with the beginning of this pro- 
cess in practice. How much real freedom will 
the worker gain under the Labour government? 
Will he be relieved of military conscription? 
Will he gain complete freedom of the expression 
of political opinions? Will he be relieved of the 
tyranny of bosses and bureaucrats and gain any 
real control over the industries in which he 
works? 

The answer in all cases is an unequivocal— 
NO! The Labour Party, supported in strength 
by the T.U.C., has decided to continue that 
peacetime conscription against which its leaders 
argued so weightily before the outbreak of the 
war. As for freedom of political opinions, 
there is no sign whatever that the Labour Party 
will withdraw the Sedition Act, ‘disband the 
Special Branch, burn the political dossiers at 
Scotland Yard, or release the anarchists and 
other political prisoners. With regard to indus- 
trial freedom, not only does the Labour Party 
base its programme on state as opposed to work- 
ers’ control, but under the Supplies and Services 
(Transitional Powers) Bill, at present before the 
House of Commons, it intends to continue the 
type of servitude in industry which was set up 
when Bevin was Churchill’s henchman. 

The Supplies and Services Bill is an innocent 
sounding piece of legislation, but under this 
unassuming title masquerades a most dangerous 
attack on the liberties of the individual. 

The ostensible object of the Bill is to control 
supplies and services in order to make more easy 
the transition from war to peace conditions, and 
most publicity has been given to the aspect con- 
cerning the control of prices and charges, which 
makes some appeal to people who are in per- 
petual fear of being fleeced by shopkeepers— 
and do not realise that prices are always con- 
trolled with a handsome profit margin. This 
side of the bill is, in fact, more than anything 
else a device for protecting the capitalists against 
a fall in prices due to peacetime competition, 
by fixing maximum prices which most people 
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conscription will continue. 


A Political Deception 


This fact is of particular importance in view 
of the widely publicised pledge of the Labour 
Government to withdraw the Trade Disputes 
Act. “The Lord giveth, and the Lord hath 
taken away”. If the regulation allowing the 
Minister to direct labour remains in force, and 
if, as is possible, the regulation against strikes 
is also considered vital in the interests of pro- 
duction, then it will not be any gain at all to 
the workers if the Trades Disputes Act is re- 
pealed, as they will still be liable to imprison- 
ment for making use of their most formidable 
weapon of industrial struggle. ‘Thus the repeal 
of the Trade Disputes Act can be taken as a 
cheap piece of Labour demagogy to blind the 
rank-and-file of their supporters to the really 
reactionary nature of the legislation now before 
Parliament. 

A further sinister fact concerning the Supplies 
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oppressions which were foisted on the unsus 
pecting worker in the name of war necessities 
Will the “necessities of peace” be an equall: 
magic formula for fooling the workers and di 
verting the true course of class struggle? 

We are inclined to the confidence that th 
workers expect something out of peace, and tha 
they will be angry if they do not get it. Wher 
this disillusionment occurs, we must be on ou 
guard not to let them be led away by reactionar’ 
politicians who will feed on their bitterness 
After the failure of labour politics, there remain 
only one course for the worker who has foun 
the party built on his own efforts as formidabl 
an enemy as that which works openly in th 
interests of the ruling class. That course i 
through industrial direct action to the control o 
supplies and services by the workers themselve 
in such a way as to bring freedom and no 
slavery, in other words, according to the ok 
but still valuable formula, by the administratio; 
of things rather than by the government of men 

GEORGE WOODCOCK. 








SPANISH NEWS 


After many months of negotiations a Spanish 
Government in exile has at last been formed. It 
has not been an easy task to reach an agreement 
and this is actually only a partial one as Dr. 
Negrin and the Communists have been unwilling 
to join the present Government. 

The premiership has been given to José Giral, 
who was Prime Minister at the time of Franco’s 
insurrection. His government refused to arm 
the workers and was completely ineffective in the 
struggle against the Fascist insurrection. It was 
replaced by Caballero’s Government on the 6th 
September, 1936; during its existence the real 
power lay in the hands of the workers’ organisa- 
tions. 

The other notable inclusion in the Govern- 
ment is that of Indalecio Prieto, a right-wing 
Socialist and a strong enemy of Negrin, who 
was Minister of War from 1937 to 1939 and 
was bitterly attacked for his inefficiency during 
all the period of his office. 

The Giral Government is reported to have the 
support of the Socialists, Republicans and Left 
Republicans, the Basque and Catalan Govern- 
ments and the workers’ unions. But the sup- 
port it receives is merely due to the fear of 
a Communist-controlled Negrin government 
which would necessarily include the Stalinist ex- 
foreign minister Alvarez del Vayo. Giral’s 
government is considered the lesser of the two 
evils but it is very doubtful if it will rally any 
mass support inside Spain. 

While political intrigues are going on abroad, 
the economic situation of the Spanish workers 
becomes steadily worse and unrest is growing. 
The Observer, 2/9/45 reports :— 

“Since New Year’s Day, Catalonia has had 
only three days’ rain; parts of Spain have 
had none for almost a year. Unless there are 
heavy autumn rains next month the situation 
will become critical. Last year there were no 
autumn rains. 


Already a sector of the Catalan industry ha 
been compelled to reduce production by half 
Restrictions on electricity output allow fac 
tories to operate only for three days a week 
and this is to be further curtailed to 60 pe 
cent. of the normal output. 


This has had a dual effect on this region 
Prices of textile and almost all other good 
are soaring daily. At the same time worker 
who get paid by the day are earning consider 
ably less than normal; they receive no pa’ 
while factories are closed. Various scheme 
have been instituted to compensate them it 
part for the loss, but most of the extra allow 
ance is lost in the increased cost of living. 

While agricultural areas have reserve stock 
which can tide them over the situation unti 
the end of winter, the labouring population ij 
towns has no such reserves. Wages of work 
ers, manual and black-coated, have risen sinc 
the Civil War, but have not kept pace witl 
the cost of living. For example, it is esti 
mated that in 1936 it required 800 pesetas : 
month to live comfortably without luxury; to 
day the same standard requires 4,000 pesetas 
It seems as if Spain’s industrial crisis fol 
lowing the drought may come even before it 
full effects are felt in the agricultural areas 
This would focus attention on the political: 
most active areas: Basque districts aroun 
Bilbao and the Catalan industries based o1 
Barcelona. The present situation in thes 
parts is maintained, for all practical purposes 
by the Falange. There is considerable agita 
tion against the régime, particularly in th 
factories, and a number of clandestine news 
papers are circulated mainly by the ‘Esquerra’ 
progressive Catalan autonomists, anarchis 
unions, and the non-Communist Socialis 
Party. Communists do not seem to be ver 
numerous compared with these other groups. 
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ht of the German Workers 


The Spread Of Disease 

Meanwhile disease spreads and the gencral 
death rate rises steadily. The News Chronicle 
reports that: 

“At Frankfurt-on-Oder and in Branden- 
burg typhoid is raging. The death rate 
among refugees can be judged from a report 
that in the Samaritan institutions in Ket- 
schendorf 250 out of 570 old people and 
children have died from starvation and 
typhoid. In Frankfurt itself 99 of 114 
babies born there have died.” 

This is the situation in summer, when the 
weather is comparatively warm and people can 
more easily do without shelter. When winter 
comes and the homeless people are faced with 
the impossibility of the surviving houses 
sheltering all of them adequately, and with 
a lack of any substantial supply of fuel, the 
death rate will inevitably rise to a catastrophic 
height, 


Deliberate Disruption 

These conditions, we maintain, are strictly 
avoidable, and have been brought about very 
largely by the administrative policy of the 
allies. The splitting off of some of the most 
fertile farming land in Germany as a gift to 
Poland, and the dividing up of the rest of 
Germany into economically unbalanced zones, 
so that most of the remaining fertile land is 
n Russian hands, has led inevitably to a 
destruction of the internal balance of German 
food supplics. The situation has been further 
intensified by the systematic destruction of 
German industry. Tn Russian-occupied areas 








and gencral reconstruction. Moreover, the 
mines are working at a low level of produc- 
tion from lack of labour, while it is reported 
that German prisoners are being used in the 
Polish mines. 

So far, the Allied authorities have made no 
effort of any importance to rectify the conse- 
quences of their policy. On the contrary, 
they have added to these economic distresses 
a tyrannical form of government which uses 
the same methods as the Nazis formerly did, 
and even employs Nazis for its own purposes. 
The Manchester Guardian reports that a Pole 
was sentenced to death in Berlin for being in 
possession of firearms and that on the same 
day a German was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for having had an automatic pistol. Ac- 
cording to the Observer, former Nazis still 
hold key posts in the local bureaucracy, in- 
cluding the police and the labour exchanges. 


“Liberation From Nazism’ 

This is what the end of Nazism has meant 
for the Germans. Their liberation is in terms 
of starvation, disease, oppression by a com- 
bination of foreign rulers and former native 
tyrants. In spite of all their fine words of 
freeing the German people from the yoke of 
tyranny, the ‘Communist’ Russian government, 
the ‘Democrat’ American government and the 
‘Socialist’ British Government are conspiring 
together to establish and maintain as evil an 
oppression of a people as has ever existed in 
the world. 

At this moment when a conspiracy of rulers 
is steadily exterminating the workers of Ger- 
many, it is for the workers of other lands to 








[HE National Debt grew out of the effort to 

subsidise mercenary troops and mercenary 
governments all over Europe a hundred years 
ago, in an effort to crush France, first of all 
in her revolutionary period, afterwards in her 
imperialist period when the former was crushed. 
In the last world war the National Debt reached 
its zenith, because then the strain of total war 
left the entire capitalist fabric weakened. The 
contradictions within capitalism made it quite 
absurd to rely on private capitalists and bankers, 
whose wealth represented only the labour and 
materials on which the Government could draw 
anyway, and like other European powers, the 
Government was obliged to borrow from 
America, the newest and strongest capitalist 
power. 


As they borrowed on so vast a scale, and all 
they borrowed was blown sky-high, the debts 
contracted to the U.S.A. could never be repaid. 
Apart from Finland—which alone kept up the 
interest on her debts as a propaganda gesture 
which failed to work in the end—the Govern- 
ments just defaulted on the payment of interest 
on the accumulated debts. In the Second World 
War, President Roosevelt realized the futility of 
going through the same comedy; and evolved the 
Lease-Lend Plan. Mr. Churchill now refers to 
it as a “most unsordid gesture” but at the time 
it was correctly represented as a plain business 
deal. 


Obviously America could never collect on 
the debts being run up by the nations she was 
subsidizing in order to keep down German 
Imperialism. ‘The idea was that they should 
borrow what they needed from a mutual pool 
and what was. still standing would he callected 


THE END OF 
LEASE LEND 


arrangement thus worked perfectly well on both 
sides. The authors of the Lend-Lease Plan 
realized the contradictions of capitalism in that 
you cannot work everything out in money values 
—and decide how much Britain owed for crashed 
aeroplanes, or alternatively how much the U.S.A. 
owed for Britain’s supplying the pilot’s corpses; 
what indemnity Britain ought to have for a 
village wrecked by U.S. troops, or France for 
whole towns eliminated; what debt Britain and 
France ought to contract for the bombs to 
destroy a German town, and so on. 


U.S. businessmen naturally took advantage of 
Lend-Lease to push their goods to the four cor- 
ners of the earth and create a demand for them 
at the expense of rival export markets. The 
sudden ending of Lend-Lease does not mean 
that they are going to walk out on this profitable 
field. What it does mean is that they know 
that Europe and Asia cannot do without them 
now, and they want to dictate terms while the 
scarcity of war is on, knowing that in a few 
years economic ‘nationalism will try to drive 
them out. 


THE KING’S DEBT 


The net result will be to increase the intensity 
of the trade war, and since we shall not be 
asked to share in the profits whoever wins we 
may refrain from taking sides. The aspect which 
chiefly concerns us, however, is that one result 
of the end of Lend-Lease in what is in fact the 
concluding stage of the war and not the begin- 
ning of peace, will be the further increase of the 
National Debt, in order to subsidize a war that 
has already been won. As the capitalists have 
not the patriotic illusions of the workers, it is 
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sheltormg all of them adequately, and with 
1 lack of any substantial supply of fuel, the 
death rate will inevitably rise to a catastrophic 


height. 
Deliberate Disruption 


These conditions, we maintain, are strictly 
avoidable, and have been brought about very 
largely by the administrative policy of the 
allies. The splitting off of some of the most 
fertile farming land in Germany as a gift to 
Poland, and the dividing up of the rest of 
Germany into economically unbalanced zones, 
40 that most of the remaining fertile land is 
in Russian hands, has led inevitably to a 
destruction of the internal balance of German 
food supplies. The situation has been further 
intensified by the systematic destruction of 
German industry. In Russian-occupied areas 
this has taken the drastic form of a wholesale 
appropriation of machinery, which will be 
irreplaceable for many years under present 
circumstances, and in the Ruhr the British 
authorities have placed a ban on the use of 
many steel factorics which otherwise might 
have been manufacturing material for houses 





hold key posts in the local bureaucracy, in- 
cluding the police and the labour exchanges. 


“Liberation From Nazism” 

This is what the end of Nazism has meant 
for the Germans. Their liberation is in terms 
of starvation, disease, oppression by a com- 
bination of foreign rulers and former native 
tyrants. In spite of all their fine words of 
freeing the German people from the yoke of 
tyranny, the ‘Communist’ Russian government, 
the ‘Democrat’ American government and the 
‘Socialist’ British Government are conspiring 
together to establish and maintain as evil an 
oppression of a people as has ever existed in 
the world. 

At this moment when a conspiracy of rulers 
is steadily exterminating the workers of Ger- 
many, it is for the workers of other lands to 
show their solidarity, to demonstrate that for 
them peace means an end to the frontiers be- 
tween their class, and to take direct action in 
their own countries to prevent the German 
workers from being the first of a series of 
victims to the Moloch of ruling class 
animosity. 


they borrowed was blown sky-high, the debts 
contracted to the U.S.A. could never be repaid. 
Apart from Finland—which alone kept up the 
interest on her debts as a propaganda gesture 
which failed to work in the end—the Govern- 
ments just defaulted on the payment of interest 
on the accumulated debts. In the Second World 
War, President Roosevelt realized the futility of 
going through the same comedy; and evolved the 
Lease-Lend Plan. Mr. Churchill now refers to 
it as a “most unsordid gesture” but at the time 
it was correctly represented as a plain business 
deal. 


Obviously America could never collect on 
the debts being run up by the nations she was 
subsidizing in order to keep down German 
Imperialism. The idea was that they should 
borrow what they needed from a mutual pool 
and what was still standing would be collected 
afterwards. 


We got tanks, planes, ammunition, battleships, 
Spam, oil, and dried eggs; the Americans got 
bases in the Bahamas, upkeep of troops abroad, 
Ministry of Information lecturers and the defence 
of her interests via a few million corpses. The 





LABOUR GOVERNMENT CONSOLIDATES 
THE SERVILE 


WE have long forescen the coming of what 
Hilaire Belloc called “The servile state’, 
through the application of the policy of socialist 
politicians whose idea of socialisation is the in- 
creased control of every function of life by the 
state. Governmental socialism, as distinct from 
the free socialism of William Morris and some 
of the other pioncers of the movement, is bound 
by its very nature to be inimical to individual 
freedom, and the workers, when they support 
parties aiming at such a form of control of the 
means of production, are merely making the 
fetters that will bind them in the regimenta- 
tion of that rigid state which is the object of 
the state socialist. The workers do not attain 
freedom by means of socialism—they merely 
gain a more formidable system of mastery. 

Socialism is thus no solution to the major 
problems of the oppressed worker. It gives him 
not freedom, but only a more regular slavery 
and perhaps a little more security than capital- 
ism; fundamentally he is no better off if the 
state instead of a private capitalist is his master. 
Only in anarchism, which is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from orthodox socialism in that it is 
based on the control of production by the work- 
ers and not by the state, does the worker gain 
any real escape from the injustices with which 
he is at present afflicted. 


The Labour Party And 
Freedom 


All this we have always contended in theory. 
Now, with the rise to power of a political party 
professing the principles of state socialism, we 
are confronted with the beginning of this pro- 
cess in practice. How much real freedom will 
the worker gain under the Labour government? 
Will he he relieved of militarv conscription? 


tend to regard as minimums also—as has hap- 
pened throughout the war. 

But in fact the bill has reference to any kind 
of regulations that might have any bearing on 
the production of goods or the maintenance of 
services, and it is expressly contemplated that it 
shall include the power of the Minister of 
Labour to direct men to the employment for 
which he considers them best fitted. In other 
words, the threat if not the actuality of industrial 
conscription will continue. 


A Political Deception 


This fact is of particular importance in view 
of the widely publicised pledge of the Labour 
Government to withdraw the Trade Disputes 
Act. “The Lord giveth, and the Lord hath 
taken away’. If the regulation allowing the 
Minister to direct labour remains in force, and 
if, as is possible, the regulation against strikes 
is also considered vital in the interests of pro- 
duction, then it will not be any gain at all to 
the workers if the Trades Disputes Act is re- 
pealed, as they will still be liable to imprison- 
ment for making use of their most formidable 
weapon of industrial struggle. Thus the repeal 
of the Trade Disputes Act can be taken as a 
cheap piece of Labour demagogy to blind the 
rank-and-file of their supporters to the really 
reactionary nature of the legislation now before 
Parliament. 

A further sinister fact concerning the Supplies 


of negotiations a Spanish 
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SPANISH NEWS 


STATE 


and Services Bill is the indefinite period over 
which it is intended to continue its life. Under 
the Coalition Government, Morrison proposed 
to continue it for two years. The new Home 
Secretary, Chuter Ede, shows an even more dan- 
gerous tendency by proposing that the act shall 
last for five years, and can then be renewed 
every year at the discretion of Parliament. In 
other words, for an indefinitely receding future 
the fruits of peace will be a continuation of those 
oppressions which were foisted on the unsus- 
pecting worker in the name of war necessities. 
Will the “necessities of peace” be an equally 
magic formula for fooling the workers and di- 
verting the true course of class struggle? 

We are inclined to the confidence that the 
workers expect something out of peace, and that 
they will be angry if they do not get it. When 
this disillusionment occurs, we must be on our 
guard not to let them be led away by reactionary 
politicians who will feed on their bitterness. 
After the failure of labour politics, there remains 
only one course for the worker who has found 
the party built on his own efforts as formidable 
an enemy as that which works openly in the 
interests of the ruling class. That course is 
through industrial direct action to the control of 
supplies and services by the workers themselves 
in such a way as to bring freedom and not 
slavery, in other words, according to the old 
but still valuable formula, by the administration 
of things rather than by the government of men. 

GEORGE WOODCOCK. 








Already a sector of the Catalan industry has 
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field. What it does mean is that they Know 
that Europe and Asia cannot do without them 
now, and they want to dictate terms while the 
scarcity of war is on, knowing that in a few 
years economic ‘nationalism will try to drive 
them out. 


THE KING’S DEBT 

The net result will be to increase the intensity 
of the trade war, and since we shall not be 
asked to share in the profits whoever wins we 
may refrain from taking sides. The aspect which 
chiefly concerns us, however, is that one result 
of the end of Lend-Lease in what is in fact the 
concluding stage of the war and not the begin- 
ning of peace, will be the further increase of the 
National Debt, in order to subsidize a war that 
has already been won. As the capitalists have 
not the patriotic illusions of the workers, it is 
not just Wall Street, but an international capi- 
talist clique which has decided we have not paid 
sufficient. Untold numbers have given their 
lives, or their features, all have given the best 
portion of their years, some their homes, their 
interests, anything or everything they had. 


In spite of all this, our real rulers do not 
think it indecent to send in the bill. The capi- 
talist class, of America in name, but internation- 
ally in fact, send in the bill for their war. We 
have been fools in defending them from rival 


hoodlums but at least we can decline to pay the 
bill for doing so. 


William Cobbett remarked a hundred years 
ago that while the name of the King is affixed 
on all our institutions—the King’s Army, the 
King’s Navy, the King’s Prisons, the King’s 
Courts, etc., the debt, which springs from these 
Institutions, is never called the King’s debt, and 
it is, in fact, the only case in which the nation 
is honoured so much as to have anything called 
after it. So far as we are concerned, if King 
George. VI, as the. symbol of the real rulers, 
cannot mect his obligations, that is his worry. 
and we ought not to pay. . 


This is a practical issue and not a plaintive 
abjuration to Mr. Attlee, for the bill is not paid 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but by you 
and me. _ In particular by means of income tax 
the legalised robbery by which money we earn 
is stolen from us by the Treasury, thus ensuring 
we work harder and get less. Pay-As-You-Earn 
is the legal pickpocketing by which we are pay- 
ing for the privilege of having suffered. Shall 
we go on paying it? 

Post-war processes are speeded-u or sl 
down not because some idisters rund efficient 
and some inefficient, but by reason of the temper 
of the people. _ Once the homeless seize empty 
houses, the Ministry of Health tries to get it 
organised properly, just as the L.P.T.B. made 
arrangements after the shelterers seized the tubes 
in 1940. The Ministry of Labour give out per- 
petually contradictory reports as to demobiliza- 
tion only according to the demonstrations of 
unrest which they find manifested, The one 
thing that they fear is direct action. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will find P.A.Y.E. 
a very Satisfactory arrangement so long as we 
put up with it. He will see approval in our 
docility. One or two mass-demonstrations of 
refusal to pay the rake-off would stir him up. 
Strikes in key industries to demand payment 
of income tax by the employer would likewise 


convince Mr. Dalton that he never inte 
nded 
keep the scheme anvwav. ed to 
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parties aiming at such a f 
means of production, are merely making the 
fetters that will bind them in the regimenta- 
tion of that rigid state which is the object of 
the state socialist. The workers do not attain 
freedom by means of socialism—they merely 
gain a more formidable system of mastery. 

Socialism is thus no solution to the major 
problems of the oppressed worker. It gives him 
not freedom, but only a more regular slavery 
and perhaps a little more security than capital- 
ism; fundamentally he is no better off if the 
State instead of a private capitalist is his master. 
Only in anarchism, which is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from orthodox socialism in that it is 
based on the control of production by the work- 
ers and not by the state, does the worker gain 
any real escape from the injustices with which 
he is at present afflicted. 


The Labour Party And 
Freedom 


All this we have always contended in theory. 
Now, with the rise to power of a political party 
professing the principles of state socialism, we 
are confronted with the beginning of this pro- 
cess in practice. How much real freedom will 
the worker gain under the Labour government? 
Will he be relieved of military conscription? 
Will he gain complete freedom of the expression 
of political opinions? Will he be relieved of the 
tyranny of bosses and bureaucrats and gain any 
real control over the industries in which he 
works? 

The answer in all cases is an unequivocal— 
NO! The Labour Party, supported in strength 
by the T.U.C., has decided to continue that 
peacetime conscription against which its leaders 
argued so weightily before the outbreak of the 
war. As for freedom of political opinions, 
there is no sign whatever that the Labour Party 
will withdraw the Sedition Act, disband the 
Special Branch, burn the political dossiers at 
Scotland Yard, or release the anarchists and 
other political prisoners. With regard to indus- 
trial freedom, not only does the Labour Party 
base its programme on state as opposed to work- 
ers’ control, but under the Supplies and Services 
(Transitional Powers) Bill, at present before the 
House of Commons, it intends to continue the 
type of servitude in industry which was set up 
when Bevin was Churchill’s henchman. 

The Supplies and Services Bill is an innocent 
sounding piece of legislation, but under this 
unassuming title masquerades a most dangerous 
attack on the liberties of the individual. 

The ostensible object of the Bill is to control 
supplies and services in order to make more easy 
the transition from war to peace conditions, and 
most publicity has been given to the aspect con- 
cerning the control of prices and charges, which 
makes some appeal to people who are in per- 
petual fear of being fleeced by shopkeepers— 
and do not realise that prices are always con- 
trolled with a handsome profit margin., This 
side of the bill is, in fact, more than anything 
else a device for protecting the capitalists against 
a fall in prices due to peacetime competition, 
by fixing maximum prices which most people 
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conscription will continue. 


A Political Deception 


This fact is of particular importance in view 
of the widely publicised pledge of the Labour 
Government to withdraw the Trade Disputes 
Act. “The Lord giveth, and the Lord hath 
taken away”. If the regulation allowing the 
Minister to direct labour remains in force, and 
if, as is possible, the regulation against strikes 
is also considered vital in the interests of pro- 
duction, then it will not be any gain at all to 
the workers if the Trades Disputes Act is re- 
pealed, as they will still be liable to imprison- 
ment for making use of their most formidable 
weapon of industrial struggle. Thus the repeal 
of the Trade Disputes Act can be taken as a 
cheap piece of Labour demagogy to blind the 
rank-and-file of their supporters to the really 
reactionary nature of the legislation now before 
Parliament. 

A further sinister fact concerning the Supplies 
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oppressions which were foisted on the unsus- 
pecting worker in the name of war necessities. 
Will the “necessities of peace” be an equally 
magic formula for fooling the workers and di- 
verting the true course of class struggle? 

We are inclined to the confidence that the 
workers expect something out of peace, and that 
they will be angry if they do not get it. When 
this disillusionment occurs, we must be on our 
guard not to let them be led away by reactionary 
politicians who will feed on their bitterness. 
After the failure of labour politics, there remains 
only one course for the worker who has found 
the party built on his own efforts as formidable 
an enemy as that which works openly in the 
interests of the ruling class. That course is 
through industrial direct action to the control of 
supplies and services by the workers themselves 
in such a way as to bring freedom and not 
slavery, in other words, according to the old 
but still valuable formula, by the administration 
of things rather than by the government of men. 

GEORGE WOODCOCK. 





SPANISH NEWS 


After many months of negotiations a Spanish 
Government in exile has at last been formed. It 
has not been an easy task to reach’ an agreement 
and this is actually only a partial one as Dr. 
Negrin and the Communists have been unwilling 
to join the present Government. 

The premiership has been given to José Giral, 
who was Prime Minister at the time of Franco’s 
insurrection. His government refused to arm 
the workers and was completely ineffective in the 
struggle against. the Fascist insurrection. It was 
replaced by Caballero’s Government on the 6th 
September, 1936; during its existence the real 
power lay in the hands of the workers’ organisa- 
tions. 

The other notable inclusion in the Govern- 
ment is that of Indalecio Prieto, a right-wing 
Socialist and a strong enemy of Negrin, who 
was Minister of War from 1937 to 1939 and 
was bitterly attacked for his inefficiency during 
all the period of his office. 

The Giral Government is reported to have the 
support of the Socialists, Republicans and Left 
Republicans, the Basque and Catalan Govern- 
ments and the workers’ unions. But the sup- 
port it receives is merely due to the fear of 
a Communist-controlled Negrin government 
which would necessarily include the Stalinist ex- 
foreign minister Alvarez del Vayo. Giral’s 
government is considered the lesser of the two 
evils but it is very doubtful if it will rally any 
mass support inside Spain. 

While political intrigues are going on abroad, 
the economic situation of the Spanish workers 
becomes steadily worse and unrest is growing. 
The Observer, 2/9/45 reports :— 

“Since New Year’s Day, Catalonia has had 
only three days’ rain; parts of Spain have 
had none for almost a year. Unless there are 
heavy autumn rains next month the situation 
will become critical. Last year there were no 
autumn rains. 


Already a sector of the Catalan industry has 
been compelled to reduce production by half. 
Restrictions on electricity output allow fac- 
tories to operate only for three days a week, 
and this is to be further curtailed to 60 per 
cent. of the normal output. 


This has had a dual effect on this region. 
Prices of textile and almost all other goods 
are soaring daily. At the same time workers 
who get paid by the day are earning consider- 
ably less than normal; they receive no pay 
while factories are closed. Various schemes 
have been instituted to compensate them in 
part for the loss, but most of the extra allow- 
ance is lost in the increased cost of living. 

While agricultural areas have reserve stocks 
which can tide them over the situation until 
the end of winter, the labouring population in 
towns has no such reserves. Wages of work- 
ers, manual and black-coated, have risen since 
the Civil War, but have not kept pace with 
the cost of living. For example, it is esti- 
mated that in 1936 it required 800 pesetas a 
month to live comfortably without luxury; to- 
day the same standard requires 4,000 pesetas. 
It seems as if Spain’s industrial crisis fol- 
lowing the drought may come even before its 
full effects are felt in the agricultural areas. 
This would focus attention on the politically 
most active areas:' Basque districts around 
Bilbao and the Catalan industries based on 
Barcelona. The present situation in these 
parts is maintained, for all practical purposes, 
by the Falange. There is considerable agita- 
tion against the régime, particularly in the 
factories, and a number of clandestine news- 
papers are circulated mainly by the ‘Esquerra’, 
progressive Catalan autonomists, anarchist 
unions, and the non-Communist Socialist 
Party. Communists do not seem to be very 
numerous compared with these other groups.” 





This is a practical issue and not a plainti 
abjuration to Mr. Attlee, for the bill is nok paid 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but by you 
and me. _ In particular by means of income tax 
the legalised robbery by which money we earn 
is stolen from us by the Treasury, thus ensuring 
we work harder and get less. Pay-As-You-Earn 
is the legal Pickpocketing by which we are pay- 
ing for the privilege of having suffered. Shall 
we go on paying it? 

Post-war processes are speeded-up or 
down not because some Mainisters rice fo 
and some inefficient, but by reason of the temper 
of the people. _ Once the homeless seize empty 
houses, the Ministry of Health tries to get it 
organised properly, just as the L.P.T.B. made 
arrangements after the shelterers seized the tubes 
in 1940. The Ministry of Labour give out per- 
petually contradictory reports as to demobiliza- 
tion only according to the demonstrations of 
unrest which they find manifested. The one 
thing that they fear js direct action. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will find P.A.Y.E 
a very satisfactory arrangement so long as we 
put up with it. He will see approval in our 
docility. One or two mass-demonstrations of 
refusal to pay the rake-off would stir him up 
Strikes in key industries to demand payment 
of Income tax by the employer would likewise 
convince Mr. Dalton that he never intended to 
keep the scheme anyway. While we go on pay- 
ing and grumbling and filling up forms for the 
Inland Revenue we will foot the bill for the war. 

The old highway-robber was a gentleman. 
He demanded ,your money or your life. The 
modern Capitalist wants both. The answer is to 
a our ra as Yigoesualy as we can until 
s ime as we bring his robbers’ - 
ing down over his are a 
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SPANISH PRISONERS 


As a result of agitation, certain concessions 
have been granted to the Spaniards interned in 
the prisoner of war camp in Lancashire. They 
have been granted an increase of rations, and 
are to be allowed to wear green battledress like 
the Italian ‘co-operators’. These slight grants 
represent a miserable substitute for the freedom 
which the government refuses to give to these 
men. The excuses now being put forward by 
the authorities are pitiful. A Foreign Office 
official is quoted in Reynold’s News as having 
said “It is a sad business. The men are now 
being treated on the same basis as Italian co- 
operators, and they are employed in agriculture. 
We feel it is in their own interests to keep them 
together in camps.” Other officials have claimed 
that the men wish to return to France. It is 
time all these ridiculous statements were ended, 
and the Spaniards in question were given 
complete freedom to live and work where they 
like, until, if they wish, they are able to return 
to Spain. This is the least justice which we 
can do to men whose record has been wholly 
anti-fascist. 
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Everyone in this country feels that some 
change in the present organisation, aims and 
methods of the Trades Unions is absolutely 
necessitated by the union of International 
capitalism. In the medieval towns the workers 
of all nationalities were united in Unions, and, 
very often:it is said that the guilds of old have 
given origin to the Trade Unions of to-day. 
Perhaps it is true, but the modern Trade Unions 
are absolutely different from the old guilds; they 
cover but a very small part of the field covered 
by the Unions of old. 


The Mediawval Guilds 


The workers of the guild considered them- 
selves as the masters of the industry—not as 
men who were hired to do the work without 
having any interest in the management of the 
concern. They did not consider themselves as 
outsiders to industry: they considered rather the 
others, the capitalists, as the outside and useless 
element. 

They used to buy all raw materials and sell 
the produce. They managed the industry en- 
tirely; and the cities were nothing but unions 
of these Unions, the amitas between these unions. 
When they had to export something, they did 
not leave it to someone else to find new markets 
in Africa, or in China. It was the city which 
carried on the export, it was the city which was 
considered the first, the great consumer. 

Moreover, the guild was supreme in its own 
concerns; it was autonomous. If any dispute 
arose between two workers of the same guild, 
it was to the arbiters (or judges if you like), 
nominated by the guild, that it had to be re- 
ferred; if any dispute arose between two workers 
of different Unions, it was referred to persons 
elected by these two Unions who, if they dis- 
agreed, could call in the nominee of another to 
decide. It had its own militia; it would join 
with others in war if it liked, and such wars 
were, of course, wars of defence, not of conquest. 
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FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 8th SEPTEMBER, 1945. 


Living Writin 





By Peter, Kropotkin 


how the ‘cities were crushed, and how for two 
centuries, the seventeenth and the eighteenth, all 
industries in Europe went backwards, were 
destroyed where they had flourished. 

One Union, however, was not crushed, that 
of the men engaged in the pursuit of Knowledge, 
the men who continued to work in their silent 
studies; who were adding new discoveries to the 
old ones. In the medieval universitics, men 
had made discoveries which led ultimately to the 
steam engine; chemistry and other new sciences 
sprang into being; and man’s force was in- 
creased a hundredfold. If we were to look into 
some books on modern industry, we should be 
told that the nineteenth century is a beautiful 
illustration of what can be achieved under 
capitalist organisation. “Look what industry 
was a hundred years ago, look at it now! And 
who has made it? The Capitalist!” The 
reality is that it is science which has made it. 
It was under the influence of the ideas circulat- 
ing at the end of the last century that man has 
accomplished the prodigies we see now. Capi- 
talism has not helped, but has hindered it. 
What the capitalist did to promote it we know 
—helped with a Icgislation which pauperised 
the population, which expelled the peasant from 
the land which he and his ancestors had culti- 
vated; sent their agents travelling all over 
England stealing children for the factories of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

That was what the capitalist invented for the 
organisation of: industry. 


he Early Unions 

What was the worker to do under such cir- 
cumstances—all legislation in the hands of the 
monopolising classes and himself driven to the 
factories to compete there with his own children? 
In their small secret societies, the workers fought 
this Moloch, but they could only try to prevent 
capitalism from crushing them altogether. They 
were hanged for strikes—they were transported 
to Australia. All they could imagine at that 
terrible time, was a policy-of resistance. Not a 
constructive policy, not a destructive, simply a 
policy of conserving the little they could main- 
tain. 

This policy has continued too long. To this 
policy the Trade Unions continue to. adhere 
although the conditions have changed and it is 
time to come forward with new demands of a 
destructive and constructive character. 

In the commencement there were men who 
undertook a greater task, who understood that to 
resist would not he enough. that it would he 


and for a while again they had to return to 
their little committees, their little councils in 
secret, to carry on merely a passive resistance. 

In 1848 came the great movement on the 
continent. 


The First International 

But*again the workers were crushed down, and 
all hope disappeared from their hearts. In the 
sixties began a new movement, the International 
Workingman’s Association. 

This has now been forgotten, yet it succeeded 
in bringing together several millions of working- 
men all over Europe. It brought all the great 
problems under discussion, and gave to each 
some solution, which was not inspired by books, 
but by a knowledge of life and work. 

In a few years this association seemed to 
become a tremendous power. The journalists of 
the capitalist world attended its congresses and 
hastened to wire from them that things were still 
quiet; the dreaded revolution was not coming 
off this time. The International Workingmen’s 
Association growing constantly in power finally 
led the French Government to begin that 
struggle which resulted, alas, again in the crush- 
ing of the worker’s moyement. 

The Commune of Paris was an attempt of the 
working class to try something new, something 
constructive in Socialism and Communism. It 
was crushed out in the blood of thirty thousand 
workers killed in the streets. One hundred 
thousand were transported. Driven back again, 
all workers could do was to fight step by step, 
for the rights of combination and of striking— 
a fight that has still to be kept up. Men are 
still condemned for picketing in this country. 
Look at the money still spent in defending this 
—the soul of a strike. 

Yet gradually an immense work has been done. 
Progress has been made since those years when 
almost everything seemed crushed, when the 
only light we saw gleaming was maintained by 
the ‘Trade Unionists of this country. At the 
time of the dockers’ strike in 1889, an attempt 
was made to create an International Union. An 
Eight hour day movement was begun in Chicago, 
but was crushed when the five Anarchists were 
hanged in 1887. The May-Day movement was 
started in 1891, a great mecting was held in 
Hyde Park, and hopes were awakened all over 
the world in regard to its success which could 
be carried by the workers themselves in their 
Unions. Unhappily it drifted into parliamen- 
tary channels, much was talked about an eight 
hour bill but it has gradually faded away. It 
was a fact of the greatest importance when the 
engineers again began this movement. We had 
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qs trom the Past 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE 


When anything is brought up just now, som 
thing to be done for the workers, our ruli 
classes have but one answer to it. The housi 
of the poor, for instance—tons of matter ha 
been written about this. When anything is pr 
posed, what do they say? “Wait, wait a litt 
Wait a bit. Wait.” You have your childr 
educated in the schools. This may be pret 
good, but your children go hungry. You 4 
told to “wait, wait, wait.’ You would 
pauperised, remember, if they were fed! T' 
problem of the unemployed. The land goi 
out of cultivation? 

In every direction there is a problem standir 
and when you ask for a solution of it, they ha 
no answer but—“Wait. Wait a little. Wait 
bit. Wait. Let us see what the political econ 
nists say. Wait.’ 

No! we must not wait. Are the workers 
England now less intelligent than in the days 
the guilds, that they could not manage indi 
tries as their forefathers did? I am very mu 
mistaken if you could not manage as well 
your master! The capitalists are continua’ 
complaining that they cannot manage industri 
well enough to make them “pay,” they are | 
poor to pay a living wage. Well, if they cann 
manage industry without exploiting us so, 
them go. We don’t want them; we can mana 
better than they have done yet. 
Management By The Worker 

I advise everybody to read in this connectic 
Bellamy’s book, “Equality.” Here you will fi 
a brilliant proof of the uneconomical organis 
tion of the present day. He does not critic 
it from the standpoint of morality, of Christia 
ity, he shows simply that it is the most unecon 
mical you could imagine, the most wastef 
The idea is growing amongst the workers th 
they ought not to be considered outsiders 
industry. You are told that you have nothing 
do with the management of these things; 1 
present is a good time to begin saying you hay 
that it is the capitalist who is the outsider, a 
that the organisation of industry must be tak 
into the hands of the workers. ‘This is o 
movement, in which you have only to be logics 
to come to the conclusion forced upon you | 
the managers of industry themselves.. 

Then you see the co-operative movemer 
which has organised distribution, moving on nc 
towards production; Socialist ideas are penetre 
ing it; many of the people in it are returni 
to its old conception, that they should combir 
not for laying aside a few shillings by the e 
of the year, but for the taking over of all t 
industries which are now in the hands of 
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element. 

They used to buy all raw materials and sell 
the produce. They managed the industry en- 
tirely; and the cities were nothing but unions 
of these Unions, the amitas between these unions. 
When they had to export something, they did 
not leave it to someone else to find new markets 
in Africa, or in China. It was the city which 
carried on the export, it was the city which was 
considered the first, the great consumer. 

Moreover, the guild was supreme in its own 
concerns; it was autonomous. If any dispute 
arose between two workers of the same guild, 
it was to the arbiters (or judges if you like), 
nominated by the guild, that it had to be re- 
ferred; if any dispute arose between two workers 
of different Unions, it was referred to persons 
elected by these two Unions who, if they dis- 
agreed, could call in the nominee of another to 
decide. It had its own militia; it would join 


‘with others in war if it liked, and such wars 


were, of course, wars of defence, not of conquest. 
It was a brotherly organisation of production, 
of distribution, of mutual support, and of the 


‘defence of the citizen. 


What is the modern Trade Union in com- 
‘parison with this? 


- What was the result? That in these medieval 


- cities of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 


centuries, such extraordinary progress was made 
as has never since been equalled. 


_ The Decline Of The Guilds 


You :know how all this disappeared, how 
States and kings took possession of the funds 
of these guilds; how the king conquered the cities 


...and imposed his judges and his laws on them, 


"to fill the offices of great power. 


Organisation OF mMaustry, 
The Early Unions 


What was the worker to do under such cir- 
cumstances—all legislation in the hands of the 
monopolising classes and himself driven to the 
factories to compete there with his own children? 
In their small secret societies, the workers fought 
this Moloch, but they could only try to prevent 
capitalism from crushing them altogether. They 
were hanged for strikes—they were transported 
to Australia. All they could imagine at that 
terrible time, was a policy-of resistance. Not a 
constructive policy, not a destructive, simply a 
policy of conserving the little they could main- 
tain. 

This policy has continued too long. To this 
policy the Trade Unions continue to. adhere 
although the conditions have changed and it is 
time to come forward with new demands of a 
destructive and constructive character. 

In the commencement there were men who 
undertook a greater task, who understood that to 
resist would not be enough, that it would be 
necessary to carry on a policy of active recon- 
struction. 

In the beginning of this century, Robert Owen, 
the man to whom we Socialists owe infinitely 
more than most of us think—a man who really 
saw the future development of Socialism better 
than many of his successors—had started an 
International society for discussing these ques- 
tions, and had constituted “The Great Trades 
Union”—the Union of all trades. 

You know what the attitude of the govern- 
ment was towards these unionists. They were 
met with transportation and “hard labour”, 
crushed down, by prosecution after prosecution, 
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still condemned for picketing in this country, 
Look at the money still spent in defending this 
—the soul of a strike. 

Yet gradually an immense work has been done. 
Progress has been made since those years when 
almost everything seemed crushed, when the 
only light we saw gleaming was maintained by 
the ‘Trade Unionists of this country. At the 
time of the dockers’ strike in 1889, an attempt 
was made to create an International Union. An 
Eight hour day movement was begun in Chicago, 
but was crushed when the five Anarchists were 
hanged in 1887. The May-Day movement was 
started in 1891, a great meeting was held in 
Hyde Park, and hopes were awakened all over 
the world in regard to its success which could 
be carried by the workers themselves in their 
Unions. Unhappily it drifted into parliamen- 
tary channels, much was talked about an eight 
hour bill but it has gradually faded away. It 
was a fact of the greatest importance when the 
engineers again began this movement. We had 
several months of resistance, and you know how 
it ended. ‘The capitalists have united all over 
the world; they went to Germany, France and 
Austria to get help in crushing the English 
engineers. 

wy e 

The Need For Constructive 

Activity 

This defeat—for if it is not a victory, it must 
be a defeat—what does it show? That it is 
time to come out of those conditions of forty 
years ago, when the Trade Unionists could do 
no more than timidly offer a passive resistance, 
and to enter a new period of constructive 
activity. 


tion of the present day, Tle does not erith 
it from the standpoint of morality, of Christi 
ity, he shows simply that it is the most unecor 
mical you could imagine, the most waste! 
The idea is growing amongst the workers ( 
they ought not to be considered outsiders 
industry. You are told that you have nothing 
do with the management of these things; | 
present is a good time to begin saying you ha 
that it is the capitalist who is the outsider, 4 
that the organisation of industry must be tal 
into the hands of the workers. This is ¢ 
movement, in which you have only to be logic 
to come to the conclusion forced upon you 
the managers of industry themselves.. 

Then you see the co-operative moveme 
which has organised distribution, moving on m 
towards production; Socialist ideas are penetr 
ing it; many of the people in it are returni 
to its old conception, that they should combii 
not for laying aside a few shillings by the ¢ 
of the year, but for the taking over of all | 
industries which are now in the hands of | 
capitalist. 

A third movement which we see growing m¢ 
and more, is the attempt of the cities to organ 
such things as tramways, gas, the water supy 
and so on. It is a childish movement yet, 
will remain so as long as it continues in | 
hands of governing bodies. But bring it to 
logical conclusion, let it take its full develo 
mentment, and then the people themselves ta 
possession of the land, of the city, of -all 
houses, of all the city contains, for the satisfy 
tion of all needs of the population. 


Towards Emancipation 
Take these three different movements, a 





‘THE indiscriminate slaughter of many thousands of people 
by the atomic bomb has produced a certain shocked reaction 


-in public feeling, despite the sense of relief at the end of the 


war. The horrors of other weapons—high explosives, liquid 
fire, poison gas—seem dwarfed by the incredible power of 
devastation inherent in the atomic bomb. There is even talk 
of the ‘immorality’ of using such a weapon, by people who are 
‘otherwise hardened to the brutality of total war. 

However sickened we may be by this new beastliness, it is 
patently nonsense to talk of the comparative immorality of the 
use of such a weapon. Ordinary human standards are quite 
out of place when we consider the conduct of warfare. War, 
as we know it to-day, is wholly organised and ordered by the 
State, a body which is inhuman in structure and necessarily 
without moral standards. ‘To judge the “comparative immoral- 
ity” of various machinations of the State, is as meaningless as 
to try and judge whether a steam engine is acting “morally”. 
The dictates of the State are of course carried out by men. 


’ There is no lack of morbid neurotics in our present society to 


make up the bombing’ crews, nor lack of potential monomaniacs 
But every one of these men, 
even the humblest civil servant, acts not in his capacity of a 
human being, but as an irresponsible unit—his moral responsi- 
bility shelved on to the State. 

The invention and use of the atomic bomb therefore has 
no significance as an indication of debasement of moral stan- 
dards. That which has never existed in the State cannot be 
debased. The incident is merely a further example of the fact 
that fantastic beastliness has no limit when men give up their 


power, they will be utterly engulfed. At first sight the inevit- 
able future seems to spell the doom of the long awaited social 
revolution. What chance would any people have of maintaining 
their revolution though they had broken the power of their 
native oppressors? ‘The international reaction would not hesi- 
tate to obliterate any area of the earth’s surface where a 
libertarian society prevailed, and the power of utter obliteration 
has already been tested and proved on the Japanese islands. 


The Changing Character Of War 


But the picture is by no means as simple as this. With 
the development of the State’s more intensive means of terror 
and destruction, other institutions are unavoidably affected. 
Huge conscript armies become redundant when a single bomb 
exceeds the destructive power of a whole army corps. The 
U.S.A., which controls the atomic bomb, is reported to be 
arranging for the end of military conscription. The great 
bombing fleets which were needed to carry the immense tonnage 
of explosives to devastate cities, will also be obsolete; a light 
swift plane or self-propelled rocket can now do the job more 
effectively. And what of the heavy industries, the huge indus- 
trial plant that was necessary to turn out the fleets of bombers, 
tanks, battleships and artillery? The existence of the atomic 
bomb has blown sky high the bulk of heavy industry in every 
country—that erstwhile darling of the State. 

And what of the workers, when there is no further need 
to conscript them into the army for cannon fodder, or into 
industry to make the massed machines of destruction? Will they 
be released to enjoy a freer and less regimented life? Most 
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Outlook for Social Revolution 


our power. The wish of the French revolutionist “that 1 
aristocracy might have a single head to lop off may pro’ 
metaphorically speaking, to have a prophetic truth. 

The future of anarchist activity undoubtedly lies in mf 
national organisation. An era is past, the tragic though her 
era of national risings seeking to establish the social revoluti 
in one country despite the half-hearted support from the work 
in other lands. The issue will become increasingly clear beft 
the peoples of all lands; it is between international State reacti 
with eternal police rule, and international workers’ solidar 


with organisation for anarchy. 
TONY GIBSON. 


THOUGHTS ON 
FREEDOM. 3 


‘Since the Monied Men are so fond of 
War, I should be glad, they would furnish out 
one Campaign at their own Charge.” 

| JONATHAN SWIFT. 

“When we offer to lament the heavy 
Debts and Poverty of the Nation, ’tis pleasant 
to hear some Men answer all that can be 
said. by erying up the Power of Eneland. the 
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war. The horrors of other weapons—high explosives, liquid 
fire, poison gas—seem dwarfed by the incredible power of 
devastation inherent in the atomic bomb. ‘There is even talk 
of the ‘immorality’ of using such a weapon, by people who are 
‘otherwise hardened to the brutality of total war. 

However sickened we may be by this new beastliness, it is 
patently nonsense to talk of the comparative immorality of the 
use of such a weapon. Ordinary human standards are quite 
out of place: when we consider the conduct of warfare. War, 
as we know it to-day, is wholly organised and ordered by the 
State, a body which is inhuman in structure and necessarily 
without moral standards. To judge the “comparative immoral- 
ity” of various machinations of the State, is as meaningless as 


to try and judge whether a steam engine is acting “morally”. 


The dictates of the State are of course carried out by men. 


“* There is no lack of morbid neurotics in our present society to 


make up the bombing’ crews, nor lack of potential monomaniacs 


" to fill the offices of great power. But every one of these men, 


even the humblest civil servant, acts not in his capacity of a 
human being, but as an irresponsible unit—his moral responsi- 
bility shelved on to the State. 

The invention and use of the atomic bomb therefore has 
no significance as an indication of debasement of moral stan- 
dards. That which has never existed in the State cannot be 
debased. The incident is merely a further example of the fact 
that fantastic beastliness has no limit when men give up their 
personal judgments and responsibility in favour of the dictates 
of authority. ‘ 

The new-invention cannot be regarded as an isolated 
phenomenon. Important though it is, it is simply an incident 
in the political development of the modern state. History shows 
that the needs of the ruling class have always strained the 
resources of scientific research to produce what is most needful 
for their continued domination. The disintegration of the atom 
is not a new discovery, but it has now been pressed into the 
service of the modern state to further ruling class political 
development of extreme centralisation and rule by terror. 


‘The Advent Of The World State 


The world-wide consequences of the new weapon are going 
to speed up a process which would otherwise have taken a great 
number of years to complete, that is, the political domination 
of the whole world by a single state power. ‘This quickened 
pace of historical development is of immense significance to 
social revolutionists. The process of world domination has in 
the past been constantly checked by the clashing of rival sovereign 
states in their different combinations against one another. The 
class struggle has thus been constantly confused and _ inter- 
rupted by national wars, which have tended to give working 
people the passing illusion that they have interests in common 
with the ruling class controlling the territory in which they 
happen to live. e 

The international implications of social revolution have 
always been clear to true revolutionists, but a natural result of 
divided and warring sovereign states has been the occasional 
success of a revolutionary struggle carried on in one country, 
with only slight support from the revolutionary movements of 
other countries. This has led to the theory of unequal develop- 
ment which presupposes that the social revolution will be 
achieved and maintained in certain countries whose economy is 
ripe for such a change. Then, the theory holds, the masses of 
the people in other countries will, later on, revolt against their 


_ruling classes, with the powerful aid of the countries already 


emancipated. This theory was much exploited by the Bolsheviks 
in the early days, before the international revolutionary move~ 
ment fully realised the reactionary nature of their régime. 
This theory must at least be drastically modified in view 
of modern developments. Small national sovereign states are 
fast disappearing, and, with the increasing concentration of 


their revolution though they had ‘broken the power of their 
native oppressors? ‘The international reaction would not hesi- 
tate to obliterate any area of the earth’s surface where a 
libertarian society prevailed, and the power of utter obliteration 
has already been tested and proved on the Japanese islands. 


The Changing Character Of War 


But the picture is by no means as simple as this. With 
the development of the State’s more intensive means of terror 
and destruction, other institutions are unavoidably affected. 
Huge conscript armies become redundant when a single bomb 
exceeds the destructive power of a whole army corps. The 
U.S.A., which controls the atomic bomb, is reported to be 
arranging for the end of military conscription. The great 
bombing fleets which were needed to carry the immense tonnage 
of explosives to devastate cities, will also be obsolete; a light 
swift plane or self-propelled rocket can now do the job more 
effectively. And what of the heavy industries, the huge indus- 
trial plant that was necessary to turn out the fleets of bombers, 
tanks, battleships and artillery? The existence of the atomic 
bomb has blown sky high the bulk of heavy industry in every 
country—that erstwhile darling of the State. 

And what of the workers, when there is no further need 
to conscript them into the army for cannon fodder, or into 
industry to make the massed machines of destruction? Will they 
be released to enjoy a freer and less regimented life? Most 
certainly not, for the more centralised authority becomes, the 
more necessary it is for the State to try and control and 
regiment the life of the individual for political reasons. 

The atomic bomb has been perfected by the U.S.A., but 
owing to the international character of scientific research, the 
fact is that every scientific discovery is made almost simultan- 
eously by independent groups of scientists in different parts of 
the world. This has been the nightmare of the Allied rulers— 
that the Axis powers would perfect the principles of the bomb 
first—and then the boot would have been on the other foot! 


Dilemma Of World Rulers 


It is significant that Russia has not been Iet in on the 
secret; but will not Russian scientists master it sooner or later 
if the Kremlin is excluded from the future international State 
power? Herein lies ‘the terrible dilemma of those who have the 
power to control the world by means of weapons of unprece- 
dented destruction. They have to face the fact that somewhere, 
some time the secret of atomic explosive can be discovered by 
others, and then their power will be challenged. 

Assuming that an international State power establishes 
itself, it will therefore be necessary for every corner of the earth 
to be kept under constant surveillance to prevent research on 
and production of weapons of equal power to those held by the 
all-powerful State. Such a task involves the maintenance of a 


' world-wide secret police organisation after the Russian model, and 


with as little local autonomy existing in the different parts of 
the globe as the so-called “Socialist Soviet Republics” enjoy. 

Intellectual theorising is not the province of anarchists, our 
concern with world events takes the practical form of seeking 
to promote man’s emancipation from authority and the coming 
of a classless society. But we are not stuck in a morass of 
outdated theory, like the Marxists, and it is up to us to antici- 
pate historical trends in order to take the best advantage of 


them. 


International Action Of Workers 


As demonstrated above, we may expect a great speeding up 
of the process of international reaction superseding the old 
sovereign States. However, the necessity of the State provides 
our opportunity. The international fusions of the ruling class 
must inevitably revive the international solidarity of the workers, 
which has so deplorably decayed. ‘The reactionaries are being 
forced to accomplish something which has been hitherto beyond 





The future of anarchist activity undoubtedly lies in int 
national organisation. An era is past, the tragic though her 
era of national risings seeking to establish the social revoluti 
in one country despite the half-hearted support from the work 
in other lands. The issue will become increasingly clear befé 
the peoples of all lands; it is between international State reacti 
with eternal police rule, and international workers’ solidar 


with organisation for anarchy. 
TONY GIBSON. 


THOUGHTS ON 
FREEDOM. 3 


“Since the Monied Men are so fond of 
War, I should be glad, they would furnish out 
one Campaign at their own Charége.” 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

“When we offer to lament the heavy 
Debts and Poverty of the Nation, ’tis pleasant 
to hear some Men answer all that can be 
said, by crying up the Power of England, the 
Courage of England, the inexhaustible Riches 
of England. I have heard a Man very san- 
guine upon this Subject, with a good Employ- 
ment for Life, and a Hundred thousand 
Pounds in the Funds, bidding us Take 
Courage, and Warranting, that all would go 
well. This is the Style of Men at Ease, who 
lay heavy Burthens upon others which they 
will not touch with one of their Fingers. I 
have known some People such ill Computers, 
as to Imagine the many Millions in Stocks 
and Annuities, are so much real Wealth in 
the Nation; whereas every Farthing of it is 
entirely lost to us.” 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

“Reflect on Things past, as Wars, Nego- 
tiations, Factions, &c. We enter so little into 
those Interests, that we wonder how Men 
could possible be so busy and concerned for 
things so Transitory; look on the present 
Times, we find the same Humour yet wonder 


not at all.” 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 

*T have sometimes thought, that this 
Paradox of the Kingdom growing Rich, is 
chiefly owing to those worthy Gentlemen the 
BANKERS, who, except some Custom-house 
Officers, Birds of Passage, oppressive thrifty 
*Squires, and a few others that shall be name- 
less, are the only thriving People among us: 
and I have often wished that a Law were 
enacted to hang up half a Dozen Bankers 


every Year.” 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 8th SEPTEMBER, 1945. 


Living Writings from the Past 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE UNIONISM 





By Peter, Kropotkizn 


how the ‘cities were crushed, and how for two 

centuries, the seventeenth and the eighteenth, all 
“industries in Europe went backwards, were 
destroyed where they had flourished. 

One Union, however, was not crushed, that 
of the men engaged in the pursuit of Knowledge, 
the men who continued to work in their silent 
studies; who were adding new discoveries to the 
old ones. In the mediaxval universitics, men 
had made discoveries which led ultimately to the 
Steam engine; chemistry and other new sciences 
sprang into being; and man’s force was in- 
creased a hundredfold. If we were to look into 
some books on modern industry, we should be 
told that the nineteenth century is a beautiful 
illustration of what can be achieved under 
capitalist organisation. “Look what industry 
was a hundred years ago, look at it now! And 
who has made it? The Capitalist!” The 
reality is that it is science which has made it. 
It was under the influence of the ideas circulat- 
ing at the end of the last century that man has 
accomplished the prodigies we see now. Capi- 
talism has not helped, but has hindered it. 
What the capitalist did to promote it we know 
—helped with a Iecgislation which pauperised 
the population, which expelled the peasant from 
the land which he and his ancestors had culti- 
vated; sent their agents travelling all over 
England stealing children for the factories of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

That was what the capitalist invented for the 
organisation of: industry. 


The Early Unions 

What was the worker to do under such cir- 
cumstances—all legislation in the hands of the 
monopolising classes and himself driven to the 
factories to compete there with his own children? 
In their small secret societies, the workers fought 
this Moloch, but they could only try to prevent 
capitalism from crushing them altogether. They 
were hanged for strikes—they were transported 
to Australia. All they could imagine at that 
terrible time, was a policy-of resistance. Not a 
constructive policy, not a destructive, simply a 
policy of conserving the little they could main- 
tain. 

This policy has continued too long. To this 
policy the Trade Unions continue to adhere 
although the conditions have changed and it is 
time to come forward with new demands of a 
destructive and constructive character. 

In the commencement there were men who 
undertook a greater task, who understood that to 
resist would not be enough, that it would be 


and for a while again they had to return to 
their little committees, their little councils in 
secret, to carry on merely a passive resistance. 

In 1848 came the great movement on the 
continent. 


The First International 

But*again the workers were crushed down, and 
all hope disappeared from their hearts. In the 
sixties began a new movement, the International 
Workingman’s Association. 

This has now been forgotten, yet it succeeded 
in bringing together several millions of working- 
men all over Europe. It brought all the great 
problems under discussion, and gave to each 
some solution, which was not inspired by books, 
but by a knowledge of life and work. 

In a few years this association seemed to 
become a tremendous power. The journalists of 
the capitalist world attended its congresses and 
hastened to wire from them that things were still 
quiet; the dreaded revolution was not coming 
off this time. The International Workingmen’s 
Association growing constantly in power finally 
led the French Government to begin that 
struggle which resulted, alas, again in the crush- 
ing of the worker’s moyement. 

The Commune of Paris was an attempt of the 
working class to try something new, something 
constructive in Socialism and Communism. It 
was crushed out in the blood of thirty thousand 
workers killed in the streets. One hundred 
thousand were transported. Driven back again, 
all workers could do was to fight step by step, 
for the rights of combination and of striking— 
a fight that has still to be kept up. Men are 
still condemned for picketing in this country. 
Look at the money still spent in defending this 
—the soul of a strike. 

Yet gradually an immense work has been done. 
Progress has been made since those years when 
almost everything seemed crushed, when the 
only light we saw gleaming was maintained by 
the Trade Unionists of this country. At the 
time of the dockers’ strike in 1889, an attempt 
was made to create an International Union. An 
Hight hour day movement was begun in Chicago, 
but was crushed when the five Anarchists were 
hanged in 1887. ‘The May-Day movement was 
started in 1891, a great meeting was held in 
Hyde Park, and hopes were awakened all over 
the world in regard to its success which could 
be carried by the workers themselves in their 
Unions. Unhappily it drifted into parliamen- 
tary channels, much was talked about an eight 
hour bill but it has gradually faded away. It 
was a fact of the greatest importance when the 
engineers again began this movement. We had 
several months of resistanee, and you know how 





When anything is brought up just now, some- 
thing to be done for the workers, our ruling 
classes have but one answer to it. The housing 
of the poor, for instance—tons of matter have 
been written about this. When anything is pro- 
posed, what do they say? “Wait, wait a little. 
Wait a bit. Wait.” You have your children 
educated in the schools. This may be pretty 
good, but your children go hungry. You are 
told to “wait, wait, wait.” You would be 
pauperised, remember, if they were fed! The 
problem of the unemployed. The land going 
out of cultivation? 

In every direction there is a problem standing, 
and when you ask for a solution of it, they have 
no answer but—‘Wait. Wait a little. Wait a 
bit. Wait. Let us see what the political econo- 
mists say. Wait.” 

No! we must not wait. Are the workers of 
England now less intelligent than in the days of 
the guilds, that they could not manage indus- 
tries as their forefathers did? I am very much 
mistaken if you could not manage as well as 
your master! The capitalists are continually 
complaining that they cannot manage industries 
well enough to make them “pay,” they are too 
poor to pay a living wage. Well, if they cannot 
manage industry without exploiting us so, let 
them go. We don’t want them; we can manage 
better than they have done yet. 

1 aS 
Management By The Workers 

I advise everybody to read in this connection, 
Bellamy’s book, “Equality.” Here you will find 
a brilliant proof of the uneconomical organisa- 
tion of the present day. He does not criticise 
it from the standpoint of morality, of Christian- 
ity, he shows simply that it is the most unecono- 
mical you could imagine, the most wasteful. 
The idea is growing amongst the workers that 
they ought not to be considered outsiders in 
industry. You are told that you have nothing to 
do with the management of these things; the 
present is a good time to begin saying you have, 
that it is the capitalist who is the outsider, and 
that the organisation of industry must be taken 
into the hands of the workers. ‘This is one 
movement, in which you have only to be logical; 
to come to the conclusion forced upon you by 
the managers of industry themselves.. 

Then you see the co-operative movement, 
which has organised distribution, moving on now 
towards production; Socialist ideas are penetrat- 
ing it; many of the people in it are returning 
to its old conception, that they should combine, 
not for laying aside a few shillings by the end 
of the year, but for the taking over of all the 
industries which are now in the hands of the 
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let them take their logical development. Imag- 
ine a Trade Union movement not only for in- 
creasing wages and reducing hours, but inspired 
by the grander idea of getting rid of the drones 
and taking possesison of the works; imagine 
the Co-operative movement inspired too by a 
grander ideal, aiming not only at a small benefit 
to the members of the society, but at organising 
the distribution and production of the whole 
country; imagine the third movement emerging 
from its childhood, growing to manhood—and 
this man asserting his rights to the land, the 
houses, all the necessaries for satisfying the 
needs of the whole population. Who has made 
all that is valuable in a city?—The inhabitants 
themselves! And if this wealth results from 
the presence and labour of the whole people, 
why should it be the property of a private indi- 
vidual? Why should not the city take into its 
hands everything that stands upon the ground 
of the city and the city itself, those values 
created by its inhabitants, not to-day or yester- 
day, but by many centuries of work? Imagine 
these three movements, instead of always seeking 
4 governor or even a dictator, instead of stopping 
half-way, taking their whole development, com- 
bining amongst themselves, with freedom not 
for the whole city or union only, but for every 
Separate part of it; imagine these things and we 
have, not yet the Social Revolution, but the be- 
ginning of the Social Revolution. 

I appeal to you members of the Trade Unions 
now. 

Hitherto you have admitted the right of the 
employer to consider the factory, the mine, as 
something which belonged to him alone. You 
have treated with him, but you have always 
recognised his right, the right of giving you 
such and such wages, of producing as he liked, 
of opening or closing it. The great change in 
ideas which we wish to see is that the Trade 
Unions should no longer recognise that right, 
that they should recognise that that which 
results from the labour of all cannot belong 
to any individual. What we have worked for 
and produced, what everyone has contributed to, 
no one has a right to take into his own hands. 
For you, the Trade-unionists of England, it is 
time to recognise that these changes are not for 
the twenty-first century but for the immediate 
future. It is time to combine your efforts in 
these three directions, and joining hands across 
frontiers and oceans, to proclaim that at last 


is arriving the EMANCIPATION OF THE 
WORKERS. 
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organisation of industry. 

The Early Unions 

What was the worker to do under such cir- 
cumstances—all legislation in the hands of the 
monopolising classes and himself driven to the 
factories to compete there with his own children? 
In their small secret societies, the workers fought 
this Moloch, but they could only try to prevent 
capitalism from crushing them altogether. They 
were hanged for strikes—they were transported 
to Australia. All they could imagine at that 
terrible time, was a policy-of resistance. Not a 
constructive policy, not a destructive, simply a 
policy of conserving the little they could main- 
tain. 

This policy has continued too long. To this 
policy the Trade Unions continue to. adhere 
although the conditions have changed and it is 
time to come forward with new demands of a 
destructive and constructive character. 

In the commencement there were men who 
undertook a greater task, who understood that to 
resist would not be enough, that it would be 
necessary to carry on a policy of active recon- 
struction. 

In the beginning of this century, Robert Owen, 
the man to whom we Socialists owe infinitely 
more than most of us think—a man who really 
saw the future development of Socialism better 
than many of his successors—had started an 
International society for discussing these ques- 
tions, and had constituted “The Great Trades 
Union”—the Union of all trades. 

You know what the attitude of the govern- 
ment was towards these unionists. ‘They were 
met with transportation and “hard labour”, 
crushed down, by prosecution after prosecution, 
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power, they will be utterly engulfed. 


a fight that has still to be kept up. Men are 
still condemned for picketing in this country. 
Look at the money still spent in defending this 
—the soul of a strike. 

Yet gradually an immense work has been done. 
Progress has been made since those years when 
almost everything seemed crushed, when the 
only light we saw gleaming was maintained by 
the Trade Unionists of this country. At the 
time of the dockers’ strike in 1889, an attempt 
was made to create an International Union. An 
Hight hour day movement was begun in Chicago, 
but was crushed when the five Anarchists were 
hanged in 1887. ‘The May-Day movement was 
started in 1891, a great meeting was held in 
Hyde Park, and hopes were awakened all over 
the world in regard to its success which could 
be carried by the workers themselves in their 
Unions. Unhappily it drifted into parliamen- 
tary channels, much was talked about an eight 
hour bill but it has gradually faded away. It 
was a fact of the greatest importance when the 
engineers again began this movement. We had 
several months of resistance, and you know how 
it ended. ‘The capitalists have united all over 
the world; they went to Germany, France and 
Austria to get help in crushing the English 
engineers. . 

The Need For Constructive 

Activity 

This defeat—for if it is not a victory, it must 
be a defeat—what does it show? That it is 
time to come out of those conditions of forty 
years ago, when the Trade Unionists could do 
no more than timidly offer a passive resistance, 
and to enter a new period of constructive 
activity. 


At first sight the inevit- our power. 


mE REEL DEMURE UL Te UNCCOMOMUICal Organisa- 
tion of the present day. He does not criticise 
it from the standpoint of morality, of Christian- 
ity, he shows simply that it is the most unecono- 
mical you could imagine, the most wasteful. 
The idea is growing amongst the workers that 
they ought not to be considered outsiders in 
industry. You are told that you have nothing to 
do with the management of these things; the 
present is a good time to begin saying you have, 
that it is the capitalist who is the outsider, and 
that the organisation of industry must be. taken 
into the hands of the workers. “This is one 
movement, in which you have only to be logical; 
to come to the conclusion forced upon you by 
the managers of industry themselves.. 

Then you see the co-operative movement, 
which has organised distribution, moving on now 
towards production; Socialist ideas are penctrat- 
ing it; many of the people in it are returning 
to its old conception, that they should combine, 
not for laying aside a few shillings by the end 
of the year, but for the taking over of all the 
industries which are now in the hands of the 
capitalist. 

A third movement which we see growing more 
and more, is the attempt of the cities to organise 
such things as tramways, gas, the water supply 
and so on. It is a childish movement yet, and 
will remain so as long as it continues in the 
hands of governing bodies. But bring it to its 
logical conclusion, let it take its full develop- 
mentment, and then the people themselves take 
possession of the land, of the city, of -all its 
houses, of all the city contains, for the satisfac- 
tion of all needs of the population. 


Towards Emancipation 
Take these three different movements, and 


Social Revolution 


The wish of the French revolutionist “that the 
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able future seems to spell the doom of the long awaited social 
revolution. What chance would any people have of maintaining 
their revolution though they had broken the power of their 
native oppressors? The international reaction would not hesi- 
tate to obliterate any area of the earth’s surface where a 
libertarian society prevailed, and the power of utter obliteration 
has already been tested and proved on the Japanese islands. 


The Changing Character Of War 


But the picture is by no means as simple as this. With 
the development of the State’s more intensive means of terror 
and destruction, other institutions are unavoidably affected. 
Huge conscript armies become redundant when a single bomb 
exceeds the destructive power of a whole army corps. The 
U.S.A., which controls the atomic bomb, is reported to be 
arranging for the end of military conscription. The great 
bombing fleets which were needed to carry the immense tonnage 
of explosives to devastate cities, will also be obsolete; a light 
‘swift plane or self-propelled rocket can now do the job more 
effectively. And what of the heavy industries, the huge indus- 
trial plant that was necessary to turn out the fleets of bombers, 
tanks, battleships and artillery? The existence of the atomic 
bomb has blown sky high the bulk of heavy industry in every 
country—that erstwhile darling of the State. 

And what of the workers, when there is no further need 
to conscript them into the army for cannon fodder, or into 
industry to make the massed machines of destruction? Will they 
be released to enjoy a freer and less regimented life? Most 





aristocracy might have a single head to lop off” may prove, 
metaphorically speaking, to have a prophetic truth. 

The future of anarchist activity undoubtedly lies in inter- 
national organisation. An era is past, the tragic though heroic 
era of national risings seeking to establish the social revolution 
in one country despite the half-hearted support from the workers 
in other lands. The issue will become increasingly clear before 
the peoples of all lands; it is between international State reaction 
with eternal police rule, and international workers’ solidarity 
with organisation for anarchy. 

TONY GIBSON. 


THOUGHTS ON 
FREEDOM. 3 


“Since the Monied Men are so fond of 
War, I should be glad, they would furnish out 
one Campaign at their own Charée.” 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

*‘When we offer to lament the heavy 
Debts and Poverty of the Nation, ’tis pleasant 
to hear some Men answer all that can be 
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employer to consider the factory, the mine, as 
something which belonged to him alone. You 
have treated with him, but you have always 
recognised his right, the right of giving you 
such and such wages, of producing as he liked, 
of opening or closing it. The great change in 
ideas which we wish to see is that the Trade 
Unions should no longer recognise that right, 
that they should recognise that that which 
results from the labour of all cannot belong 
to any individual. What we have worked for 
and produced, what everyone has contributed to, 
no one has a right to take into his own hands. 
For you, the Trade-unionists of England, it is 
ume to recognise that these changes are not for 
the twenty-first century but for the immediate 
future. It is time to combine your efforts in 
these three directions, and joining hands across 
frontiers and oceans, to proclaim that at last 
is arriving the EMANCIPATION OF THE 
WORKERS. 





The Immaculate 
Deception 


The most concise statement of the position of 
the Church in relation to anarchist ideas that 
has come our way for a long time is the an- 
nouncement from the U.S.A. that “a special 
committee of Yale University has proposed the 
establishment of a strong department of religion 
as a post-war project. Its aim would be to de- 
velop greater spiritual and ethical values in 
students and to combat moral and intellectual 
anarchy, the committee said.” (Evening Stan- 
dard, 30/8/45). 

This illuminating intention on the part of 
Yale’s professorial pundits becomes even more 
interesting when considered in conjunction with 
Stalin’s present “nursing” of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church as a_ political weapon. So the 
Church becomes after all the last wall against 
which the scared pseudo-democrats and pseudo- 
communists are backing reluctantly, faced with 
the ever-growing menace to their political sys- 
tems of anarchist ideas. 

For our part, we wish for nothing more than 
the hatred of so obscene and stultifying a creed 
as organized christianity—a hatred which we 
have known well how to reciprocate, as did 
Michael Bakunin when he formulated his dictum 
that “if God really existed, it would be necessary 
to abolish him”, 

Yet christianity does in fact provide a certain 
criterion of values, in that we can deduct from 
the influence exercised by the Church in any 
particular country or era the relative power of 
reaction and authority at the time. The blatantly 
imcreased power of the Russian Orthodox Church 
gives us a sure insight into the conditions of 
political oppression operating in that country 
now. The anxious concern of America’s edu- 
cationalists for the “spiritual values” of her 
youth allows us to judge that this youth is be- 
commg increasingly aware of its future role in 
the struggle for a free society. The recently 
recorded determination of the obsolescent Church 
of England to initiate a nation-wide advertising 
campaign “for the conversion of England to 
Christianity” is equally significant, 
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PEVOMMIOTE TOUR TMCY Ba DOPORCTL THC PpOWer OF UMCIT 
‘The international reaction would not hesi- 
to obliterate any area of the earth’s surface where a 


libertarian society prevailed, and the power of utter obliteration 


has already been tested and proved on the Japanese islands. 


The Changing Character Of War 


But the picture is by no means as simple as this. With 


the development of the State’s more intensive means of terror 


and 


destruction, other institutions are unavoidably affected. 


Huge conscript armies become redundant when a single bomb 
exceeds the destructive power of a whole army corps. The 


U.S. 


arranging for the end of military conscription. 


A., which controls the atomic bomb, is reported to be 
The great 


bombing fleets which were needed to carry the immense tonnage 
of explosives to devastate cities, will also be obsolete; a light 
swift plane or self-propelled rocket can now do the job more 
effectively. And what of the heavy industries, the huge indus- 


trial 


tanks, battleships and artillery? 


plant that was necessary to turn out the fleets of bombers, 
The existence of the atomic 


bomb has blown sky high the bulk of heavy industry in every 
country—that erstwhile darling of the State. 


And what of the workers, when there is no further need 


to conscript them into the army for cannon fodder, or into 


indu 


be released to enjoy a freer and less regimented life? 


Will they 


stry to make the massed machines of destruction? 
Most 


certainly not, for the more centralised authority becomes, the 
more necessary it is for the State to try and control and 
regiment the life of the individual for political reasons. 


The atomic bomb has been perfected by the U.S.A., but 


owing to the international character of scientific research, the 


fact 
cous 


is that every scientific discovery is made almost simultan- 
ly by independent groups of scientists in different parts of 


the world. This has been the nightmare of the Allied rulers— 


that 


the Axis powers would perfect the principles of the bomb 


first—and then the boot would have been on the other foot! 


Dilemma Of World Rulers 


It is significant that Russia has not been let in on the 


secret; but will not Russian scientists master it sooner or later 
if the Kremlin is excluded from the future_international State 


power? 


Herein lies ‘the terrible dilemma of those who have the 


power to control the world by means of weapons of unprece- 


dented destruction. 


They have to face the fact that somewhere, 


some time the secret of atomic explosive can be discovered by 
others, and then their power will be challenged. 


Assuming that an international State power establishes 


itself, it will therefore be necessary for every corner of the earth 
to be kept under constant surveillance to prevent research on 
and production of weapons of equal power to those held by the 


all-powerful State. task i 
' world-wide secret police organisation after the Russian model, and 


with 


Such a task involves the maintenance of a 


as little local autonomy existing in the different parts of 


the globe as the so-called ‘Socialist Soviet Republics” enjoy. 


Intellectual theorising is not the province of anarchists, our 


concern with world events takes the practical form of seeking 
to promote man’s emancipation from authority and the coming 


of a 


classless society. But we are not stuck in a morass of 


outdated theory, like the Marxists, and it is up to us to antici- 
pate historical trends in order to take the best advantage of 


them, 


International Action Of Workers _ 
As demonstrated above, we may expect a great speeding up 


of the process of international reaction superseding the old 
ssovereign States. 
our opportunity. ns 0 
must inevitably revive the international solidarity of the workers, 
which has so deplorably decayed. ‘The reactionaries are being 
forced to accomplish something which has been hitherto beyond 


However, the necessity of the State provides 
The international fusions of the ruling class 


Phe future OF anarenist activity undoubtedly nes im miler- 


national organisation. 


An era is past, the tragic though heroic 


era of national risings seeking to establish the social revolution 


in one country 
in other lands. 


despite the half-hearted support from the workers 
The issue will become increasingly clear before 


the peoples of all lands; it is between international State reaction 
with eternal police rule, and international workers’ solidarity 








with organisation for anarchy. 


TONY GIBSON. 


THOUGHTS ON 
FREEDOM. 3 


“Since the Monied Men are so fond of 
War, I should be glad, they would furnish out 
one Campaign at their own Charge.” 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

“When we offer to lament the heavy 
Debts and Poverty of the Nation, ’tis pleasant 
to hear some Men answer all that can be 
said, by crying up the Power of England, the 
Courage of England, the inexhaustible Riches 
of England. I have heard a Man very san- 
guine upon this Subject, with a good Employ- 
ment for Life, and a Hundred thousand 
Pounds in the Funds, bidding us Take 
Courage, and Warranting, that all would go 
well. This is the Style of Men at Ease, who 
lay heavy Burthens upon others which they 
will not touch with one of their Fingers. 1 
have known some People such ill Computers, 
as to Imagine the many Millions in Stocks 
and Annuities, are so much real Wealth in 
the Nation; whereas every Farthing of it is 
entirely lost to us.” 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

“Reflect on Things past, as Wars, Nego- 
tiations, Factions, &e. We enter so little into 
those Interests, that we wonder how Men 
could possible be so busy and concerned for 
things so Transitory; look on the present 
Times, we find the same Humour yet wonder 


not at all.’ 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 

“T have sometimes thought, that this 
Paradox of the Kingdom growing Rich, is 
chiefly owing to those worthy Gentlemen the 
BANKERS, who, except some Custom-house 
Officers, Birds of Passage, oppressive thrifty 
*Squires, and a few others that shall be name- 


less, are the only thriving People among us: 
and I have often wished that a Law were 
enacted to hang up half a Dozen Bankers 
every Year.” 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 
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tems of anarchist ideas. 

For our part, we wish for nothing more than 
the hatred of so obscene and stultifying a creed 
as organized christianity—a hatred which we 
have known well how to reciprocate, as did 
ites eyes when he formulated his dictum 
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Yet christianity does in fact provide a certain 
criterion of values, in that we can deduct from 
the influence exercised by the Church in any 
particular country or era the relative power of 
reaction and authority at the time. The blatantly 
increased power of the Russian Orthodox Church 
gives us a sure insight into the conditions of 
political oppression operating in that country 
now. The anxious concern of America’s edu- 
cationalists for the “spiritual values” of her 
youth allows us to judge that this youth is be- 
coming increasingly aware of its future role in 
the struggle for a free society. The recently 
recorded determination of the obsolescent Church 
of England to initiate a nation-wide advertising 
campaign “for the conversion of England to 
Christianity” is equally significant. 

Finally, without even bothering to comment 
on the dismal spectacle of our socialist Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister emerging from a 
church in which they had thanked God for the 
victory he had kindly vouchsafed to us through 
the medium of the atomic bomb, one may put 
on record this pathetic summary of part of a 
lecture delivered recently at an Independent 
Labour Party Summer School: “The ideology 
of Socialism had been worked out in a period 
when the mental climate was very different from 
what it is now and what it is going to be. 
Thought had passed from the thesis of orthodox 
Christianity to the anti-thesis of scientific mater- 
ialism; it was now proceeding to the synthesis 
of Something which would combine the best in 
religion with the best in scientific materialism.” 
¥ Anarchists have for long realized that an 

entente cordiale’”’ exists between Christianity 
and ‘scientific materialism’, so it is no revelation 
to us that the I.L.P. too is on the side of the 
angels .. . “Christians of the World Unitei” 
SIMON .WATSON TAYLOR. 
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Army from Germany. 


FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 8th SEPTEMBER, 1945. 


Liberated by Red Army 


A French Soldier's Experiences 


We are printing in this issue of Freedom the second and last part of the 
account by a French soldier of his experiences when ‘liberated’ by the Red 


We do not necessarily agree with the views he ex- 


presses, nor, by publishing this account of the actions of Red Army soldiers, 
do we wish to convey any impression that the Russians are bad in themselves. 
Their attitude is an inevitable product of the kind of society in which they 


live, and is one of its strongest condemnations. 


For obvious reasons it has 


been deemed unwise to publish the writer’s identity, but we are in possession 
of the name, prisoner-of-war number and Stalag identification of this soldier. 


Al last we reached Hohenstein on January 
27th. We found a camp where some 
French soldiers were already quartered. ‘The 
first question that our comrades asked was: 
“Have you still got your watches?” At last 
some French N.C.O’s directed us to the German 
camp where we entered the barracks. In this 
camp, commanded by a francophil Russian, we 
passed a month, well-fed because the comman- 
dant allowed us to feed ourselves from German 
land produce, and fatigue parties went out every 
day in search of cows, pigs, calves, etc., for our 
own meals. Every day French comrades arrived 
at the camp and all were unanimous in complain- 
ing of the undisciplined behaviour of the 
Soviet soldiers towards them. ‘They arrived, 
some without baggage, stripped of everything, 
without watches and knives, and all of them 
heaved a sign of relief at reaching the security of 
the camp. At the demand of the Soviet auth- 
orities we organized the camps ourselves. 

At long last we arrived at Byalystock; since 
there was no transport for us we were directed 
to a camp 12 kms. out of the town. We stayed 
there till May 7th; when we left for Odessa. 
At the camp we were billeted in the rooms of a 
large lunatic asylum surrounded by barbed wire 
and guarded by Russian soldiers who were under 
orders to forbid us going outside the camp; the 
commandant allowed us to go out only by 
battalions, as we were constituted in these units. 
We were issued with one small loaf of bread 
(500 grammes) for every three men, made from 
barley and rye with all the husks mixed in, 
40 grammes of fat per day of which 20 were to 
put in the soup, and a tin of corned beef for 
every 32 men. We had, in order to supply 
the kitchens and bakeries (in which only French- 
men were working), to go out into the forests 
and every comrade brought back, when his bat- 
talion was on fatigue duty, his little bundle of 
wood. Inside the camp, the Russians forced us 
to fill up the half-completed trenches and dug- 
outs which the Germans had had made during 
the Soviet advance. Since’ we possessed few 
picks and shovels, we arranged parties which 
were supposed to work in relays every two o: 
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commandant, who had his men drawn up and 
after giving them a rough handling put them 
all in prison. But the Russians never returned 
what they had stolen (all the property had 
already been turned into vodka in exchange with 
the Polish civilians). 

One day the situation became more critical. 
The commandant, Zakaroff, entered the prison 
in a drunken state, accompanied by a French 
guard, to beat up the Russian soldiers there. He 
rough-handled some Russians and ended by 
firing several revolver shots into the ceiling 
and walls. -Immediately the guard left to call 
the French lieutenant to have several French 
comrades evacuated who were also in the prison 
for refusing fatigues or for entering the town. 
Our lieutenant had our comrades evacuated, but 
the commandant staggered furiously towards our 
officer and fired his revolver over the latter’s 
head. Our officer, the next day, made out a 
report to a colonel who had arrived during the 
last few days with a convoy coming from south 
of Posen which had been halted at Byalystock. 
The colonel summoned the Russian commandant 
who only turned up 24 hours later, demanded an 
apology from him and informed the commandant 
that at the next outburst on his part we should 
make a report to the superior Soviet authorities. 
The commandant thereupon became a pathetic- 
ally comical spectacle; he went down on his 
knees in front of the colonel, begging him not to 
make out this report, saying that he would never 
drink again and that we could do as we liked 
inside the camp—because a few days before, on 
the occasion of Hitler’s anniversary, we wanted 
to have a march with an effigy and ceremony of 
hanging that sinister chancellor. We had been 
refused permission for this project. 


Life In Odessa 


Eventually we reached Odessa, where we were 
directed to the centre of the town. Here we 
waited in a square for trams to come and fetch 
our baggage and take us to a sanatorium some 
15 or 20 kms. outside Odessa, at Loursdoff, 
We watched the townspeople walking around, 
and noticed some really smart people as well as 
many uiterly wretched looking creatures and 


roubles, which was far too much. I approached 
a bit nearer, and asked the Russian woman, who 
spoke perfect French, what life in Odessa was 
like. After several glances to left and right 
she said literally what follows: “You know, 
monsieur, life is very hard here; we have ration 
cards but this is insufficient. We have a market 
but everything there is abominably expensive”. 
“But,” I interjected, “the war is over and soon 
you will have commodities as you did before.” 
The lady smiled sadly and said to me: “You 
know, in the Soviet Union, before the war, there 
was misery, and after the war it will be the same 
again.” Stupefied by this declaration, I wanted 
to know more. But a whistle-blast sounded and 
a Russian commandant who had escorted our 
convoy with a few guards (who, as a matter of 
fact, we never saw during the journey) had this 
woman taken away as well as an old woman who 
was selling cooked fish to other comrades. 


Return To France 

We went towards the tramway station with 
our baggage and eventually arrived at the Lours- 
doff sanatorium. There we were billeted inside 
a building from which many window-panes were 
missing. We were issued with new palliasses 
which we had to fill up several kms. away. Then 
we passed under shower-baths fixed in tents, 
where some women medical attendants examined 
us for lice. We were then issued with clean 
new linen (vest and pants) and were led to the 
canteen where an excellent soup was served us. 
The. cooking was done by Belgians who had 
also been liberated and had arrived the previous 
evening, and by Russian women. ‘The service 
was very good, clean and speedy. Eventually 
we boarded ships at Odessa and at midday on 
the 9th we caught sight of Marseilles. It was 
a great experience for us to be once more in our 
beloved France. 

Of the Russian army I retain two impressions: 
the mechanized . divisions are very well organ- 
ized and have the look of a modern army, but 
the infantry are a complete rabble. I have not 
seen this infantry in combat, so I cannot judge 
it on its real worth, but the occasions on which 
we came into contact with them and their way 
of ‘behaving towards their officers gave me the 
impression of a lack of discipline, except at 
Odessa. About life in the Soviet Union I 
wanted to inform myself more fully, but unfor- 
tunately we were not allowed to see the country 
at all and I cannot make a judgment on the 
statement of a single person. This is what I 
have heard during the course of my stay in 
Germany and after my liberation. ‘I will finally 
complete this account by thanking the Red 
Army, whatever it may be like. for having libere 


FRATER 
A danger tot 


Since VE day, fraternisation has been the mo 
burning topic of the day, apart from the electio: 
which was a thing not so much of fire as « 
smokescreens, Now that the ban has been off 
cially lifted, or modified, it is high time thi 
somebody made a serious study of the origins « 
and reasons for the policy of non-fraternisation. 


For the basic principles still remain. The r 
laxation is the result of a biological, not a mora 
compulsion. The present situation is merely 
regularisation of a position that has existed i 
fact for some time. Fratting appears in practi 
to be almost exclusively confined to women, an 
may therefore make the avoidance of a ret 
friendship and understanding between Allies an 
Germans more easy to accomplish. © 


It is somewhat puzzling that the word “rate: 
nisation” should be used to describe the not ur 
usual phenomenon of boy meeting girl. For 1 
fraternise means, according to,my dictionar’ 
“to associate as brothers; or as men of like ocet 
pation or character”. Still it’s a nice thought, 


But even the degree of fraternisation no 
practiced involves grave danger for the futur 
of the world. British women already sho 
alarm at the prospect of the dear boys returnin 
with German wives (obviously a Trade Unio 
is needed). And consider what may happen | 
the world ultimately finds itself littered with 
vast progeny in which pure British peace-lovin 
blood is adulterated and mixed with the evil ¢ 
Hunnery. From 1815 to 1914 Britain (pur 
peace-loving blood) topped the Global Martié 
League with 38 wars, lasting 64 years. If Ger 
manism gets into the veins of the next generatio 
we'll be having a year of war every couple ¢ 
weeks! What a prospect! 


There has already been fraternisation of an 
other sort, too, even before the lifting of th 
ban. It has been rather pointedly remarked b 
some that certain higher officers and officials o 
both sides have all along been able to fraternis 
with impunity, former Nazis have had their job 
back, but, as one soldier put it, “we pick o 
the same Germans the Nazis kicked around t 
do the dirty work”. We can understand thi 
and much more only if we remember that non 
fraternisation is not a national, but an inter 
national, policy. 


You will recall that Eisenhower issued hi 
non-frat order to the troops at about the sam 
time as Hitler issued his non-frat order to Ger 
man civilians. Similar minds have similar ideas 
But this was only part of a much larger policy 
The ruling-classes of the world are constant! 


afraid that the people over whom they rule wil 
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commandant allowed us to go out only by 
battalions, as we were constituted in these units. 
We were issued with one small loaf of bread 
(500 grammes) for every three men, made from 
barley and rye with all the husks mixed in, 
40 grammes of fat per day of which 20 were to 
put in the soup, and a tin of corned beef for 
every 32 men. We had, in order to supply 
the kitchens and bakeries (in which only French- 
men were working), to go out into the forests 
and every comrade brought back, when his bat- 
talion was on fatigue duty, his little bundle of 
wood. Inside the camp, the Russians forced us 
to fill up the half-completed trenches and dug- 
outs which the Germans had had made during 
the Soviet advance. Since’ we possessed few 
picks and shovels, we arranged parties which 
were supposed to work in relays every two or 
three hours, but the work progressed slowly as 
we had no desire to work. 


The Russian Camp 

We had a few sick people (comrades with 
frost-bitten feet or other ailments), but we had 
very few medical supplies. We asked the Rus- 
sians for medicaments, but they replied that they 
had none. Things did not go very smoothly 
between the French command and the Russian 
command; the Russian commandant, M. Zaka- 
roff, decided that the filling-up of the trenches 
and dug-outs was not going quickly enough and 
objected to our men leaving the camp for pur- 
poses of provisioning. Things went so badly 
that our officers finished by demanding to know 
whether we were prisoners of war or whether 
we were allies, and protested against the way in 
which we were treated. We demanded permis- 
sion to leave camp and the commandant then 
allowed us passes—10% per battalion. This 
young commandant behaved extremely badly. 
Every day, in a practically drunken state, he 
indulged in. frequent boxing matches with his 
soldiers, leading them off to prison himself with 
a revolver in their backs when they had com- 
mitted some fault. Inside the camp, the Rus- 
sians asked us to mount guard posts in order to 
protect our buildings (against what?) as well as 
the depots of straw and foodstuffs which were 
at the stores. 

From the beginning, the comrades who were 
on guard were-robbed by the Russians during 
the night as soon as they announced their iden- 
tity. The next day, we protested to the Soviet 


SYMBOLIC 


Suits of Service battledress, properly tailored 
and dyed, may become the new fashion for 
civilians. But not for some time. 

It is certain that thousands of these uniforms 
will become surplus. If sold at a reduced 
coupon rate many men and women, it is believed, 
would buy them for office wear in winter at 
least. News of the World, 2/9/45. 


This “fashion” will be completely suitable 
for a nation which is regulated, controlled, 
conscripted, gagged, planned, ordered about 
like an enormous army. 


Mr. Harry Hynd, M.P. for Central Hackney, 
told Hackney Rotary Club yesterday that all 
etrikes during the war had heen without the 


ally comicar spectacte; he went down on his 
knees in front of the colonel, begging him not to 
make out this report, saying that he would never 
drink again and that we could do as we liked 
inside the camp—because a few days before, on 
the occasion of Hitler’s anniversary, we wanted 
to have a march with an effigy and ceremony of 
hanging that sinister chancellor. We had been 
refused permission for this project. 


Life In Odessa 


Eventually we reached Odessa, where we were 
directed to the centre of the town. Here we 
waited in a square for trams to come and fetch 
our baggage and take us to a sanatorium some 
15 or 20 kms. outside Odessa, at Loursdoff. 
We watched the townspeople walking around, 
and noticed some really smart people as well as 
many utterly wretched looking creatures and 
many beggars. During this wait, a Pole from 
Byalystock who was with us offered to sell his 
coat to a woman. He offered it for 1,000 





In the last issues of War Commentary, we 
drew attention to the continued existence both in 
England and on the Continent of concentration 
camps “in which anti-Fascists are still interned. 
Now, as a French counterpart to our English 
camp for Spanish anti-Fascists, we quote, from 
the French anarchist paper, Le Libertaire, their 
description of the atrocities practiced in French 
concentration camps under a régime which pre- 
tends to reject the principles of totalitarianism, 
yet retains its practice. 


Montluc, Lodéve, Manzac, Vancia, these are 
names which should stand side by side with those 
of Buchenwald, Nanthausen, Auschwitz, etc. The 
sinister fortress of Montluc, near Lyons, whose 
grim character has already been revealed, was 
not always occupied by the Germans. .In 1941, 
conscientious objectors and resisters were assem- 
bled there. The régime was terrible, and 
throughout it was not the militia who supervised 
the detention, but actual N.C.O.’s permitted by 
the armistice, of whom the majority had not 
even the excuse of being professional soldiers. 


SEV Ste SEMEL 

Of the Russian army I retain two impressions: 
the mechanized . divisions are very well organ- 
ized and have the look of a modern army, but 
the infantry are a complete rabble. I have not 
seen this infantry in combat, so I cannot judge 
it on its real worth, but the occasions on which 
we came into contact with them and their way 
of ‘behaving towards their officers gave me the 
impression of a lack of discipline, except at 
Odessa. About life in the Soviet Union I 
wanted to inform myself more fully, but unfor- 
tunately we were not allowed to see the country 
at all and I cannot make a judgment on the 
statement of a single person. This is what I 
have heard during the course of my stay in 
Germany and after my liberation. ‘I will finally 
complete this account by thanking the Red 
Army, whatever it may be like, for having liber- 
ated us from Nazi tyranny, for if it had not 
been for them we should all still be in our 
accursed Hitlerite prisons. 
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The commandant of the detention camp, Adju- 
tant Perradeau, a brutal and continually intoxi- 
cated colonial officer, created a reign of terror. 
We have seen him force one of our anarchist 
comrades to undress every evening in the whole 
month of January, while beating him unmerci- 
fully and threatening to make him leave the 
prison “feet foremost.” All this comrade re- 
ceived to sustain himself was 6 oz. of bread every 
day and half a bowl of soup every four days— 
and this for forty-five consecutive days. 

In’ Manzac, the camp of slow death, it was 
found necessary to build a special barracks to 
gather together those who, exhausted by their 
privations, were dying slowly, and whom the 
doctor could not help for lack of medicines, a 
sinister barracks peopled with skeletons whose 
weight varied from 6 stone for men of normal 
build to 7 stone for those who were taller than 
5ft. 10in. 

At the Fort of Vancia, one month after the 
liberation, comrades were still being tortured 
by a degenerate named Cezary and his gang. 
Deprived of nourishment, incarcerated in dun- 


ban, Tt has been rather pointedly remarked 


some that certain higher officers and officials ¢ 
both sides have all along been able to fraterni: 
with impunity, former Nazis have had their jol 


back, but, as one soldier put it, “we pick o 
the same Germans the Nazis kicked around | 
do the dirty work”. We can understand th 
and much more only if we remember that nor 
fraternisation is not a national, but an inte! 
national, policy. 


You will recall that Eisenhower issued hi 
non-frat order to the troops at about the sam 
time as Hitler issued his non-frat order to Ger 
man civilians. Similar minds have similar idea 
But this was only part of a much larger polic\ 
The ruling-classes of the world are constant! 
afraid that the people over whom they rule wi 
become intolerably dissatisfied, discover thei 
common interests with each other and with th 
peoples of other lands (in fact, fraternise) an 
decide that they can mdnage well enough withou 





FRENCH CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


geons without air, without light, constantly ill- 
treated and all this for having attempted, in 
accord with the “Responsible” elements of the 
local resistance movement, to seize the fort in 
order to liberate the prisoners. And throughout 
the torturers ignored the anti-Fascist sentiments 
of our comrades. They made them parade be- 
fore them in order to go from their cells, to the 
wash basins, and during this journey these un- 
fortunate men were so beaten that, when they 
had finished washing, the tank seemed to be 
filled with blood. With their batons they beat 
the rhythm of the Marseillaise on the shaver 
heads of their victims, laughing all the time. 
“Ah, so you wish to make the revolution, my 
fine fellows. We are getting you ready for it.’ 
And all this, I repeat, happened in the month of 
October, 1944, a month and a half after the 
“liberation”. It was five months before some 
of these brutes were punished, very lightly. It 
was five months before one of our comrades was 
released, while others, well-known anti-fascists, 
continued to rot at Nontron and elsewhere. 





Through the Press 





STALIN ON ETHICS 


Generalissimo Stalin’s speech traced Russian- 
Japanese enmity from the turn of the century 
until to-day. He said Japan treacherously de- 
clared war on Russia in 1904, while negotiations 
were still in progress. 

“We.men of the older generation have waited 
40 years for this day, and now it has come. 

“We have lived through hard years. We have 
our own special account to settle with Japan. 

“Now everyone of us can say ‘We have won’.” 

News Chronicle, 3/9/45. 


BRASS HATS' VESTED 
INTERESTS 


Sir,—I speak for the Services, so many of 
whom support~the new Labour Government. 
And I tell Mr. Isaacs that his statement that 
“the Service chiefs are studying their require- 
ments” is a shock to us all. 

Now that is a great blunder. If you leave 
it to the Service chiefs few of us will ever be 
released. 

We know that none of the Regulars and. the 





LOCUSTS COMING 


American business men will lose no tim 
entering Japan and China. The Department ¢ 
Commerce anticipates that the first commercii 
travellers will arrive in Tokio within two month: 

News Chronicle, 28/8/4! 


AM _| MY BROTHER'S 
KEEPER? 


Commonwealth security officials have reveale 
that Australia housed a German Gestapo head 
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sians asked us to mount guard posts in order to 
protect our buildings (against what?) as well as 
the depots of straw and foodstuffs which were 
at the stores. 

From the beginning, the comrades who were 
on guard were-robbed by the Russians during 
the night as soon as they announced their iden- 
tity. The next day, we protested to the Soviet 


sinister fortress of Montluc, near Lyons, whose 
grim character has already been revealed, was 
not always occupied by the Germans. .In 1941, 
conscientious objectors and resisters were assem- 
bled there. The régime was terrible, and 
throughout it was not the militia who supervised 
the detention, but actual N.C.O.’s permitted by 
the armistice, of whom the majority had not 
even the excuse of being professional soldiers. 


doctor could not help for lack of medicines, a 
sinister barracks peopled with skeletons whose 
weight varied from 6 stone for men of normal 
build to 7 stone for those who were taller than 
5ft. 10in. 

At the Fort of Vancia, one month after the 
liberation, comrades were still being tortured 
by a degenerate named Cezary and his gang. 
Deprived of nourishment, incarcerated in dun- 
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fine fellows. We are getting you ready for it, 
And all this, I repeat, happened in the month of 
October, 1944, a month and a half after the 
“liberation”. It was five months before some 
of these brutes were punished, very lightly. It 
was five months before one of our comrades was 
released, while others, well-known anti-fascists, 
continued to rot at Nontron and elsewhere. 
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SYMBOLIC 


Suits of Service battledress, properly tailored 
and dyed, may become the new fashion for 
civilians. But not for some time. 

It is certain that thousands of these uniforms 
will become surplus. If sold at a reduced 
coupon rate many men and women, it is believed, 
would buy them for office wear in winter at 
least. News of the World, 2/9/45. 


This “fashion” will be completely suitable 
for a nation which is regulated, controlled, 
conscripted, gagged, planned, ordered about 
like an enormous army. 


TACTLESS 
Mr. Harry Hynd, M.P. for Central Hackney, 
told Hackney Rotary Club yesterday that all 
strikes during the war had been without the 
consent of the unions, who had not paid out a 
penny for strike purposes during the war years. 
Manchester Guardian, 29/8/45. 


There is no need to rub it in Mr. Hynd, 
we know. 


HOW THE RICH LIVE 


Yesterday I saw the preparations being made 
at the Duke of Windsor’s House, Boulevard 
Suchet, for the return of the Duke and Duchess, 
who are due to arrive in Paris within the next 
few weeks. 

Servants, instructed by cable from the 
Duchess, have got everything ready to such an 
extent that if they were to arrive to-morrow there 
would be a hot meal ready for them in half 
an hour, which is saying a great deal in these 
difficult food and fuelless days in Paris. 

Four refrigerators are packed with food. 

The house has a_central-heating system 
operated with Diesel oil, which will be the envy 
of thousands of Paris householders. ‘The oil 
containers in the cellar are full to the brim. 


Sunday Dispatch 26/8/45. 
WASTE 


A giant ammunition depot constructed by 
British troops supplying all Allied armed forces 
in China, Burma and India—it is so big that it 
would take nearly six years to explode it harm- 
lessly—stands in India as a monument to war’s 
waste. This base, containing 54 miles of con- 
crete roads and nearly six miles of rail track 
will have no post-war use. It cost between 
£12,500,000 and £20,500,000. 

Evening News, 28/8/45. 


For starving Indians there was no transport 
available. 


o 





Through the Press 





STALIN ON ETHICS 


Generalissimo Stalin’s speech traced Russian- 
Japanese enmity from the turn of the century 
until to-day. He said Japan treacherously de- 
clared war on Russia in 1904, while negotiations 
were still in progress. 

“We men of the older generation have waited 
40 years for this day, and now it has come. 

“We have lived through hard years. We have 
our own special account to settle with Japan. 

**Now everyone of us can say ‘We have won’.” 

News Chronicle, 3/9/45. 


Russia’s entry into the war against Japan 
was not particularly noble. It singularly 
reminded one of Mussolini’s stab in the 
back. 


DOPE—AT A PRICE 


Remarking, apropos of the direction of girls 
to tobacco factories, that “Surely tobacco is not 
essential,” Miss Mary McLean drew this retort 
from Mr. H. L. Bockett, Controller of Man- 
power, at a conference in Christchurch: “I be- 
lieve it is. Tobacco is necessary for harmony 
in industry, and lack of it has caused industrial 
strife.” 

The Standard, N.Z., 24/5/45. 


Pity workers have to pay such a high price 
to dope themselves and avert industrial 
strife! 


HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 


The United States Government, after nearly 
70 years, are to reimburse Sioux Indians for the 
ponies the Army took away from them after 
the Custer massacre. 

After General George A. Custer and his men 
were killed at the Battle of the Little Big Horn 
in Montana in June 1876, the army grabbed 
ponies from the Sioux over a wide area. 

Their idea was that if the Indians could not 
ride to battle, uprisings would be quelled. 

The legislation now passed authorised pay- 
ment for the ponies and arms taken from the 
non-hostile Indians, where necessary to the heirs. 
Who said you won’t get your post-war 


credits? 


BRASS HATS' VESTED 
INTERESTS 


Sir,—I speak for the Services, so many of 
whom support~-the new Labour Government. 
And I tell Mr. Isaacs that his statement that 
“the Service chiefs are studying their require- 
ments” is a shock to us all. 

Now that is a great blunder. If you leave 
it to the Service chiefs few of us will ever be 
released. 

We know that none of the Regulars and the 
Stay-ins will leave us out of his ‘‘requirements.”’ 
We are his empire. Take us from him and he 
loses rank. 

* 


You may find it hard to believe, but when 
the news of the Japanese capitulations came 
through to the Mess, a Group Captain said: 
“Blast! And I wanted only a couple of months 
to confirm me in rank. Now it’s back to Wing 
Commander!” 

They are nearly all like that, understandably. 
With such-and-such a number of men_ the 
commanding officer is an Air Vice-Marshal or 
an Air Commodore or a Group Captain, accor- 
ding to the importance of the command. 

Reduce the command in importance and num- 
bers and you reduce the rank of the command- 
ing officer; in fact, a’ reduction takes place right 
down the scale. It is a certainty that they will 
not “require” themselves into lower ranks than 
they have enjoyed during the war. 

Letter to News Chronicle, 25/8/45. 


WHEN BLACK IS WHITE 


Premier Parri of the new Italian cabinet states 
that is government’s policy is “anti-imperialistic” 
but that it would seriously harm Italy if she 
were “chased” from Africa. Thus anti-imperial- 
ism, as expounded by Parri consists of retention 
of as much of the former Italian empire as 
possible, especially the North African colonies. 

Parri implies the need of protection for the 
120,000 Italian colonists and the billions of lire 
of investments in North Africa. He stresses the 
importance of opportunity for further coloniza- 
tion and declares that the future of Italy depends 
on Mediterranean port facilities and trade. 

The Call, 23/7/45. 





LOCUSTS COMING 


American business men will lose no time 
entering Japan and China. The Department o! 
Commerce anticipates that the first commercia 
travellers will arrive in Tokio within two months 

News Chronicle, 28/8/45 


AM | MY BROTHER'S 
KEEPER? 


Commonwealth security officials have revealed 
that Australia housed a German Gestapo head- 
quarters in a lonely cottage in a Sydney Harbour 
suburb before the war. 

It was used for flogging German sailors from 
merchant ‘ships who were anti-Fascist in their 
activities. 

The officials heard the floggings and watched 
the cottage. They found also that it was a spy 
centre, but could not do anything until Ger- 
many declared war, says Exchange. 

Immediately this happened a swoop was made 
and the whole gang were placed behind iron 

ars. 
Star, 28/8/45, 


The Australian police knew that German 
anti-fascists were flogged there but “could 
not do anything”. Yet they had nothing 
to fear as compared with the people inside 
Germany who also knew of Nazi atrocities, 


BRILLIANT WIT 


have known the Supremo—as Mountbatten 
has been dubbed—very slightly for many years, 
but I had never realised what a sense of humour 
he has until I went to a Press conference he 
gave before leaving London. 
_ At these conferences you always get a major- 
ity of sensible and a minority of idiotic ques- 
tions. Some are asked by fools, but a few are 
put by malicious individuals on behalf of anti- 
Empire, Isolationist, pseudo-religious bodies in 
order to get a good story for a particular type 
of circulation. 

On this sort of question Mountbatten is a 
master, and keeps the whole thing on a light 
basis with “Your guess is as good as mine!” or 
“What would you do chum?” 

Marquess of Donegall in 
Sunday Dispatch, 19/8/45. 


FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 8th SEPTEMBER, 1945. 
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1 Soldier's Kxperiences 


‘cedom the second and last part of the 
‘riences when ‘liberated’ by the Red 
‘ssarily agree with the views he ex- 
of the actions of Red Army soldiers, 
it the Russians are bad in themselves. 
of the kind of society in which they 
ations. For obvious reasons it has 
ter’s identity, but we are in possession 
id Stalag identification of this soldier. 


commandant, who had his men drawn up and 
after giving them a rough handling put them 
all in prison. But the Russians never returned 
what they had stolen* (all the property had 
already been turned into vodka in exchange with 
the Polish civilians). 

One day the situation became more critical. 
The commandant, Zakaroff, entered the prison 
in a drunken state, accompanied by a French 
guard, to beat up the Russian soldiers there. He 
rough-handled some Russians and ended by 
firing several revolver shots into the ceiling 
and walls. -Immediately the guard left to call 
the French lieutenant to have several French 
comrades evacuated who were also in the prison 
for refusing fatigues or for entering the town. 
Our lieutenant had our comrades evacuated, but 
the commandant staggered furiously towards our 
officer and fired his revolver over the latter’s 
head. Our officer, the next day, made out a 
report to a colonel who had arrived during the 
last few days with a convoy coming from south 
of Posen which had been halted at Byalystock. 
The colonel summoned the Russian commandant 
who only turned up 24 hours later, demanded an 
apology from him and informed the commandant 
that at the next outburst on his part we should 
make a report to the superior Soviet authorities. 
The commandant thereupon became a _ pathetic- 
ally comical spectacle; he went down on his 
knees in front of the colonel, begging him not to 
make out this report, saying that he would never 
drink again and that we could do as we liked 
inside the camp—because a few days before, on 
the occasion of Hitler’s anniversary, we wanted 
to have a march with an effigy and ceremony of 
hanging that sinister chancellor. We had been 
refused permission for this project. 


Life In Odessa 


Eventually we reached Odessa, where we were 
directed to the centre of the town. Here we 
waited in a square for trams to come and fetch 
our baggage and take us to a sanatorium some 
15 or 20 kms. outside Odessa, at Loursdoff. 
We watched the townspeople walking around, 
and noticed some really smart people as well as 
many utterly wretched looking creatures and 
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roubles, which was far too much. I approached 
a bit nearer, and asked the Russian woman, who 
spoke perfect French, what life in Odessa was 
like. After several glances to left and right 
she said literally what follows: “You know, 
monsieur, life is very hard here; we have ration 
cards but this is insufficient. We have a market 
but everything there is abominably expensive’’. 
“But,” I interjected, “the war is over and soon 
you will have commodities as you did before.” 
The lady smiled sadly and said to me: “You 
khow, in the Soviet Union, before the war, there 
was misery, and after the war it will be the same 
again.” Stupefied by this declaration, I wanted 
to know more. But a whistle-blast sounded and 
a Russian commandant who had escorted our 
convoy with a few guards (who, as a matter of 
fact, we never saw during the journey) had this 
woman taken away as well as an old woman who 
was selling cooked fish to other comrades. 


Return To France 

We went towards the tramway station with 
our baggage and eventually arrived at the Lours- 
doff sanatorium. There we were billeted inside 
a building from which many window-panes were 
missing. We were issued with new palliasses 
which we had to fill up several kms. away. Then 
we passed under shower-baths fixed in tents, 
where some women medical attendants examined 
us for lice. We were then issued with clean 
new linen (vest and pants) and were led to the 
canteen where an excellent soup was served us. 
The. cooking was done by Belgians who had 
also been liberated and had arrived the previous 
evening, and by Russian women. The service 
was very good, clean and speedy. Eventually 
we boarded ships at Odessa and at midday on 
the 9th we caught sight of Marseilles. It was 
a great experience for us to be once more in our 
beloved France. 

Of the Russian army I retain two impressions: 
the mechanized .divisions are very well organ- 
ized and have the look of a modern army, but 
the infantry are a complete rabble. I have not 
seen this infantry in combat, so I cannot judge 
it on its real worth, but the occasions on which 
we came into contact with them and their way 
of ‘behaving towards their officers gave me the 
impression of a lack of discipline, except at 
Odessa. About life in the Soviet Union I 
wanted to inform myself more fully, but unfor- 
tunately we were not allowed to see the country 
at all and I cannot make a judgment on the 
statement of a single person. This is what I 
have heard during the course of my stay in 
Germany and after my liberation. ‘I will finally 
complete this account by thanking the Red 
Army, whatever it may be like, for having liber- 
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FRATERNISATION 
A danger to the Ruling Class 


Since VE day, fraternisation has been the most 
burning topic of the day, apart from the election, 
which was a thing not so much of fire as of 
smokescreens. Now that the ban has been offi- 
cially lifted, or modified, it is high time that 
somebody made a serious study of the origins of 
and reasons for the policy of non-fraternisation. 


For the basic principles still remain. The re- 
laxation is the result of a biological, not a moral, 
compulsion. The present situation is merely a 
regularisation of a position that has existed in 
fact for some time. Fratting appears in practice 
to be almost exclusively confined to women, and 
may therefore make the avoidance of a real 
friendship and understanding between Allies and 
Germans more easy to accomplish. 


It is somewhat puzzling that the word “‘frater- 
nisation” should be used to describe the not un- 
usual phenomenon of boy meeting girl. For to 
fraternise means, according to my dictionary, 
“to associate as brothers, or as men of like occu- 
pation or character”. Still it’s a nice thought. 


But even the degree of fraternisation now 
practiced involves grave danger for the future 
of the world. British women already show 
alarm at the prospect of the dear boys returning 
with German wives (obviously a Trade Union 
is needed). .And consider what may happen if 
the world ultimately finds itself littered with a 
vast progeny in which pure British peace-loving 
blood is adulterated and mixed with the evil of 
Hunnery. From 1815 to 1914 Britain. (pure, 
peace-loving blood) topped the Global Martial 
League with 38 wars, lasting 64 years. If Ger- 
manism gets into the veins of the next generation 
we'll be having a year of war every couple of 
weeks! What a prospect! 


There has already been fraternisation of an- 
other sort, too, even before the lifting of the 
ban. It has been rather pointedly remarked by 
some that certain higher officers and officials on 
both sides have all along been able to fraternise 
with impunity, former Nazis have had their jobs 
back, but, as one soldier put it, “we pick on 
the same Germans the Nazis kicked around to 
do the dirty work”. We can understand this 
and much more only if we remember that non- 
fraternisation is not a national, but an inter- 
national, policy. 


You will recall that Eisenhower issued his 
non-frat order to the troops at about the same 
time as Hitler issued his non-frat order to Ger- 
man civilians. Similar minds have similar ideas. 
But this was only part of a much larger policy. 
The ruling-classes of the world are constantly 
afraid that the people over whom they rule will 


-children and young women. 


ruling-classes at all, to the eternal detriment of 
morality, religion and hunting. To prevent this 
dreadful state of affairs from arriving, rulers 
have hit on the cunning notion of periodically 
launching one people against another in war, to 
the accompaniment of vast floods of hate propa- 
ganda, thus destroying for a time the inter- 
national feelings of the ruled in order to pre- 
serve intact the bonds which unite the ruling 
classes of all lands. Perhaps this is an uncon- 
scious process on the rulers’ part. Or perhaps 
they do it over brandy and cigars. All wars 
are waged precisely in order to sabotage the 
fraternisation of the workers. This war, like 
the rest, was the rulers’ alternative to fraternisa- 
tion and all it implies. 


Now, if all this is true (or even if it isn’t), 
we can well understand the dismay of our leaders 
when they see the very thing they have been 
fighting (by proxy) to prevent, rearing its ugly 
head right under their noses. The people this 
time are, unfortunately, not disposed to be con- 
tent with the oppression of the enemy people 
while the enemy leaders retire in comfort to 
write their memoirs and coach their successors. 
They have demanded that the enemy leaders be 
brought to account, and have even dared to sug- 
gest that their own leaders are not without blame. 
These dangerous notions must be scotched at all 
costs—so the diversionary tactics are carried on 
into the peace. Our ruling-class cannot save the 
bodies of their German comrades now—but they 
can save their spirit and the principles for which 
they stood. The war must not be blamed on the 
iniquity of any ruling class. The workers will 
not allow it to be blamed solely upon their Ger- 
man counterparts. So blame it on the inherent 
wickedness of the whole German race, and no 
fraternisation! The next best thing to inter- 
national despotism is Vansittartism. 


The present situation really means that’ Mont- 
gomery has decided to accept the fact that it is 
impossible to ban fraternisation with babies, 
Which reminds one 
of Carlyle’s reply to the youth who said he 
accepted the universe, “You’d better, young man, 
you'd better!”” It also reminds one of a pleasant 
feature of English social life which we have 
recently had the privilege of witnessing after a 
long absence—in fact, it only occurs at election 
times. I refer to the fraternisation of the ruling 
class with the workers and lower orders. If it 
weren’t for elections we should never know how 
nice our rulers really are. Right up to polling 
day they reveal their true, their better natures. 
They shake the hands their policies are destined 
to keep idle until a rifle gives them man’s work 
to do. They kiss the babies they will subse- 
quently starve. Even the officers, the khaki- 


Pre COMOMCr SUTMOoned The IRUsSsTON commandant 
who only turned up 24 hours later, demanded an 
apology from him and informed the commandant 
that at the next outburst on his part we should 
make a report to the superior Soviet authorities. 
The commandant thereupon became a pathetic- 
ally comical spectacle; he went down on his 
knees in front of the colonel, begging him not to 
make out this report, saying that he would never 
drink again and that we could do as we liked 
inside the camp—because a few days before, on 
the occasion of Hitler’s anniversary, we wanted 
(o have a march with an effigy and ceremony of 
hanging that sinister chancellor. We had been 
refused permission for this project. 


Life In Odessa 


Eventually we reached Odessa, where we were 
directed to the centre of the town. Here we 
waited in a square for trams to come and fetch 
our baggage and take us to a sanatorium some 
15 or 20 kms. outside Odessa, at Loursdoff. 
We watched the townspeople walking around, 
ind noticed some really smart people as well as 
many utterly wretched looking creatures and 
many beggars. During this wait, a Pole from 
Byalystock who was with us offered to sell his 
coat to a woman. He offered it for 1,000 





FRENCH CONCENTR 


In the last issues of War Commentary, we 
drew attention to the continued existence both in 
England and on the Continent of concentration 
camps in which anti-Fascists are still interned. 
Now, as a French counterpart to our English 
camp for Spanish anti-Fascists, we quote, from 
the French anarchist paper, Le Libertaire, their 
description of the atrocities practiced in French 
concentration camps under a régime which pre- 
tends to reject the principles of totalitarianism, 
yet retains its practice. 


Montluc, Lodéve, Manzac, Vancia, these are 
names which should stand side by side with those 
of Buchenwald, Nanthausen, Auschwitz, etc. The 
Sinister fortress of Montluc, near Lyons, whose 
grim character has already been revealed, was 
not always occupied by the Germans. .In 1941, 
conscientious objectors and resisters were assem- 
bled there. The régime was terrible, and 
throughout it was not the militia who supervised 
the detention, but actual N.C.O.’s permitted by 
the armistice, of whom the majority had not 
even the excuse of being professional soldiers. 
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evening, and by Russian women. ‘The service 
was very good, clean and speedy. Eventually 
we boarded ships at Odessa and at midday on 
the 9th we caught sight of Marseilles. It was 
a great experience for us to be once more in our 
beloved France. 

Of the Russian army I retain two impressions: 
the mechanized divisions are very well organ- 
ized and have the look of a modern army, but 
the infantry are a complete rabble. I have not 
seen this infantry in combat, so I cannot judge 
it on its real worth, but the occasions on which 
we came into contact with them and their way 
of ‘behaving towards their officers gave me the 
impression of a lack of discipline, except at 
Odessa. About life in the Soviet Union I 
wanted to inform myself more fully, but unfor- 
tunately we were not allowed to see the country 
at all and I cannot make a judgment on the 
statement of a single person. This is what I 
have heard during the course of my stay in 
Germany and after my liberatidn. ‘I will finally 
complete this account by thanking the Red 
Army, whatever it may be like, for having liber- 
ated us from Nazi tyranny, for if it had not 
been for them we should all still be in our 
accursed Hitlerite prisons. 


The commandant of the detention camp, Adju- 
tant Perradeau, a brutal and continually intoxi- 
cated colonial officer, created a reign of terror. 
We have seen him force one of our anarchist 
comrades to undress every evening in the whole 
month of January, while beating him unmerci- 
fully and threatening to make him leave the 
prison “feet foremost.” All this comrade re- 
ceived to sustain himself was 6 oz. of bread every 
day and half a bowl of soup every four days— 
and this for forty-five consecutive days. 

In’ Manzac, the camp of slow death, it was 
found necessary to build a special barracks to 
gather together those who, exhausted by their 
privations, were dying slowly, and whom the 
doctor could not help for lack of medicines, a 
sinister barracks peopled with skeletons whose 
weight varied from 6 stone for men of normal 
build to 7 stone for those who were taller than 
5ft. 10in. 

At the Fort of Vancia, one month after the 
liberation, comrades were still being tortured 
by a degenerate named Cezary and his gang. 
Deprived of nourishment, incarcerated in dun- 
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manism gets into the veins of the next generation 
we'll be having a year of war every couple of 
weeks! What a prospect! 


There has already been fraternisation of an- 
other sort, too, even before the lifting of the 
ban, It has been rather pointedly remarked by 
some that certain higher officers and officials on 
both sides have all along been able to fraternise 
with impunity, former Nazis have had their jobs 
back, but, as one soldier put it, “we pick on 
the same Germans the Nazis kicked around to 
do the dirty work”. We can understand this 
and much more only if we remember that non- 
fraternisation is not a national, but an inter- 
national, policy. 


You will recall that Eisenhower issued his 
non-frat order to the troops at about the same 
time as Hitler issued his non-frat order to Ger- 
man civilians. Similar minds have similar ideas. 
But this was only part of a much larger policy. 
The ruling-classes of the world are constantly 
afraid that the people over whom they rule will 
become intolerably dissatisfied, discover their 
common interests with each other and with the 
peoples of other lands (in fact, fraternise) and 
decide that they can manage well enough without 
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geons without air, without light, constantly ill- 
treated and all this for having attempted, in 
accord with the “Responsible” elements of the 
local resistance movement, to seize the fort in 
order to liberate the prisoners. And throughout 
the torturers ignored the anti-Fascist sentiments 
of our comrades. They made them parade be- 
fore them in order to go from their cells, to the 
wash basins, and during this journey these un- 
fortunate men were so beaten that, when they 
had finished washing, the tank seemed to be 
filled with blood. With their batons they beat 
the rhythm of the Marseillaise on the shaven 
heads of their victims, laughing all the time. 
“Ah, so you wish to make the revolution, my 
fine fellows. We are getting you ready for it.” 
And all this, I repeat, happened in the month of 
October, 1944, a month and a half after the 
“liberation”. It was five months before some 
of these brutes were punished, very lightly. It 
was five months before one of our comrades was 
released, while others, well-known anti-fascists, 
continued to rot at Nontron and elsewhere. 





Through the Press 





STALIN ON ETHICS 


Generalissimo Stalin’s speech traced Russian- 
apanese enmity from the turn of the century 
intil to-day. He said Japan treacherously de- 
lared war on Russia in 1904, while negotiations 
vere still in progress, 


BRASS HATS' VESTED 
INTERESTS 


Sir,—I speak for the Services, so many of 
whom support~ the new Labour Government. 
And I tell Mr, Isaaes that his. statement. that 





LOCUSTS COMING 


American business men will lose no time 
entering Japan and China. The Department of 
Commerce anticipates that the first commercial 
travellers will arrive in Tokio within two months. 

News Chronicle. 28/8/45. 
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not allow it to be blamed solely upon their Ger- 
man counterparts. So blame it on the inherent 
wickedness of the whole German race, and no 
fraternisation! The next best thing to inter- 
national despotism is Vansittartism. 


The present situation really means that Mont- 
gomery has decided to accept the fact that it is 
impossible to ban fraternisation with babies, 


‘children and young women. Which reminds one 


of Carlyle’s reply to the youth who said he 
accepted the universe, ““You’d better, young man, 
you’d better!” It also reminds one of a pleasant 
feature of English social life which we have 
recently had the privilege of witnessing after a 
long absence—in fact, it only occurs at election 
times. I refer to the fraternisation of the ruling 
class with the workers and lower orders. If it 
weren’t for elections we should never know how 
nice our rulers really are. Right up to polling 
day they reveal their true, their better natures. 
They shake the hands their policies are destined 
to keep idle until a rifle gives them man’s work 
to do. They kiss the babies they will subsc- 
quently starve. Even the officers, the khaki- 
clad glamour boys who have been of late litter- 
ing so many platforms and wasting so much 
paper up and down the country, appear in a new 
guise. Their souls are naked at election time, 
and we can see that they will do anything for 
the rank and file, in return for a vote. Has 
anybody suggested a non-fraternisation policy at 
home? 


It is well known that children, especially 
schoolgirls, often adopt a non-frat policy by 
taking it into their heads not to speak to their 
best friends for a time. But children, having 
more sense than brasshats and politicians, usually 
pack it up after a day or so. However, Monty 
did explain to the Germans, very kindly and 
patiently, just-why the troops were not going to 
speak to them shortly before the troops were 
allowed to speak, which ought to have done an 
awful lot of good. 


The present policy, then, is really a case of 
the fraternisation that conceals the real meaning’ 
of fraternisation. Now that the boys are allowed 
to frat in part, it may be easier for them not to 
frat in full. But the dire and dreadful danger 
still remains, that the troops may realise that 
fraternisation means, “Workers of the world, 
unite!” They may substitute for it the word 
“fraternity”, and, deciding they like it, start de- 
manding liberty and equality as well. Rather 
than let that happen, Churchill & Co. would 
start another war. Nor are Attlee & Co. likely 
to be much less alarmed. 


CYRIL HUGHES. 


TROOPS SCEPTICAL 


The general feeling of the Central Mediter- 
ranean troops to the new demobilisation dates 
announced by Mr. George Isaacs, Minister of 
Labour, on Thursday, is “Let’s wait and see be- 
fore cheering,” says Reuter’s correspondent in 
Rome. The majority said they expected the 
scheme would lag owing to lack of transport 
from this theatre during the winter and said 
they were prepared for a series of “the same old 
excuses.” Manchester Guardian, 25/9/45. 


THOSE POOR RICH 





OEPOLGE BRA TPOSS OF GYROTIEIUC, Hear LYOns, Whose 
grim character has already been revealed, was 
not always occupied by the Germans. .In 1941, 
conscientious objectors and resisters were assem- 
bled there. The régime was terrible, and 
throughout it was not the militia who supervised 
the detention, but actual N.C.O.’s permitted by 
the armistice, of whom the majority had not 
even the excuse of being professional soldiers. 











STALIN ON ETHICS 


Generalissimo Stalin’s speech traced Russian- 
Japanese enmity from the turn of the century 
intil to-day. He said Japan treacherously de- 
‘lared war on Russia in 1904, while negotiations 
were still in progress. 

“We.men of the older generation have waited 
\0 years for this day, and now it has come. 

“We have lived through hard years. We have 
ur own special account to settle with Japan. 

“Now everyone of us can say ‘We have won’.” 

News Chronicle, 3/9/45. 


Russia’s entry into the war against Japan 
vas not particularly noble. It singularly 
eminded one of Mussolini’s stab in the 
ack. 


JOPE—AT A PRICE 


Remarking, apropos of the direction of girls 
© tobacco factories, that “Surely tobacco is not 
ssential,” Miss Mary McLean drew this retort 
rom Mr. H. L. Bockett, Controller of Man- 
ower, at a conference in Christchurch: “I be- 
lieve it is. Tobacco is necessary for harmony 
n industry, and lack of it has caused industrial 
trife.” 

The Standard, N.Z., 24/5/45. 


ity workers have to pay such a high price 
0 dope themselves and avert industrial 
trife! 


AOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 


The United States Government, after nearly 
0 years, are to reimburse Sioux Indians for the 
nies the Army took away from them after 
he Custer massacre. 

After General George A. Custer and his men 
vere killed at the Battle of the Little Big Horn 
1 Montana in June 1876, the army grabbed 
nies from the Sioux over a wide area. 

Their idea was that if the Indians could not 
ide to battle, uprisings would be quelled. 

The legislation now passed authorised pay- 
xent for the ponies and arms taken from the 
on-hostile Indians, where necessary to the heirs. 
Vho said you won’t get your post-war 
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aoctor could not help for lack of medicines, a 
sinister barracks peopled with skeletons whose 
weight varied from 6 stone for men of normal 
build to 7 stone for those who were taller than 
5ft. 10in. 

At the Fort of Vancia, one month after the 
liberation, comrades were still being tortured 
by a degenerate named Cezary and his gang. 
Deprived of nourishment, incarcerated in dun- 


BRASS HATS' VESTED 
INTERESTS 


Sir,—I speak for the Services, so many of 
whom support~the new Labour Government. 
And I tell Mr. Isaacs that his statement that 
“the Service chiefs are studying their require- 
ments” is a shock to us all. 

Now that is a great blunder. If you leave 
it to the Service chiefs few of us will ever be 
released. 

We know that none of the Regulars and the 
Stay-ins will leave us out of his “requirements.” 
We are his empire. Take us from him and he 
loses rank. 

* 


You may find it hard to believe, but when 
the news of the Japanese capitulations came 
through to the Mess, a Group Captain said: 
“Blast! And I wanted only a couple of months 
to confirm me in rank. Now it’s back to Wing 
Commander!” 

They are nearly all like that, understandably. 
With such-and-such a number of men _ the 
commanding officer is an Air Vice-Marshal or 
an Air Commodore or a Group Captain, accor- 
ding to the importance of the command. 

Reduce the command in importance and num- 
bers and you reduce the rank of the command- 
ing officer; in fact, a’reduction takes place right 
down the scale. It is a certainty that they will 
not “require” themselves into lower ranks than 
they have enjoyed during the war. 

Letter to News Chronicle, 25/8/45. 


WHEN BLACK IS WHITE 


Premier Parri of the new Italian cabinet states 
that is government’s policy is ‘“‘anti-imperialistic” 
but that it would seriously harm Italy if she 
were “chased” from Africa. Thus anti-imperial- 
ism, as expounded by Parri consists of retention 
of as much of the former Italian empire as 
possible, especially the North African colonies. 

Parri implies the need of protection for the 
120,000 Italian colonists and the billions of lire 
of investments in North Africa. He stresses the 
importance of opportunity for further coloniza- 
tion and declares that the future of Italy depends 
on Mediterranean port facilities and trade. 

The Call, 23/7/45. 


fine fellows. We are getting you ready for it.” 
And all this, I repeat, happened in the month of 
October, 1944, a month and a half after the 
“liberation”. It was five months before some 
of these brutes were punished, very lightly. It 
was five months before one of our comrades was 
released, while others, well-known anti-fascists, 
continued to rot at Nontron and elsewhere. 





Through the Press 





LOCUSTS COMING 


American business men will lose no time 
entering Japan and China. The Department of 
Commerce anticipates that the first commercial 
travellers will arrive in Tokio within two months. 

News Chronicle, 28/8/45. 


AM _| MY BROTHER'S 
KEEPER? 


Commonwealth security officials have revealed 
that Australia housed a German Gestapo head- 
quarters in a lonely cottage in a Sydney Harbour 
suburb before the war. 

It was used for flogging German sailors from 
merchant ships who were anti-Fascist in their 
activities. 

The officials heard the floggings and watched 
the cottage. They found also that it was a spy 
centre, but could not do anything until Ger- 
many declared war, says Exchange. 

Immediately this happened a swoop was made 
oe the whole gang were placed behind iron 

ars. 
Star, 28/8/45. 


The Australian police knew that German: 
anti-fascists were flogged there but “could 
not do anything”. Yet they had nothing 
to fear as compared with the people inside 
Germany who also knew of Nazi atrocities. 


BRILLIANT WIT 


I have known the Supremo—as Mountbatten 
has been dubbed—very slightly for many years, 
but I had never realised what a sense of humour 
he has until I went to a Press conference he 
gave before leaving London. 

At these conferences you always get a major- 
ity of sensible and a minority of idiotic ques- 
tions. Some are asked by fools, but a few are 
put by malicious individuals on behalf of anti- 
Empire, Isolationist, pseudo-religious bodies in 
order to get a good story for a particular type 
of circulation. 

On this sort of question Mountbatten is a 
master, and keeps the whole thing on a light 
basis with “Your guess is as good as mine!” or 
“What would you do chum?” 

Marquess of Donegall in 
Sunday Dispatch, 19/8/45. 
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fraternisation means, ‘Workers of. the world, 
unite!” They may substitute for it the word 
“fraternity”, and, deciding they like it, start de- 
manding liberty and equality as well. Rather 
than let that happen, Churchill & Co. would 
start another war. Nor are Attlee & Co. likely 
to be much less alarmed. 


CYRIL HUGHES. 


TROOPS SCEPTICAL 


The general feeling of the Central Mediter- 
ranean troops to the new demobilisation dates 
announced by Mr. George Isaacs, Minister of 
Labour, on Thursday, is “Let’s wait and see be- 
fore cheering,” says Reuter’s correspondent ‘in 
Rome. The majority said they expected the 
scheme would lag owing to lack of transport 
from this theatre during the winter and said 
they were prepared for a series of “the same old 
excuses,” Manchester Guardian, 25/9/45. 


THOSE POOR RICH 


The St. Leger Race next Wednesday has made 
York and the surrounding districts within a 
radius of forty miles as popular as a fashionable 
seaside resort. 

Spare rooms offered by local people are 
eagerly snapped up, although exorbitant prices 
are being asked in some cases. One advertiser 
in a small town 20 miles from York is asking 
30 guineas per person for five days for a bed- 
sitting room, breakfast, supper, bed, and gar- 
aging accommodation. 

Manchester Guardian, 31/8/45. 


BLESSED ARE THE 
PEACEMAKERS 


The Nobel Foundation in Stockholm has 
announced that two Nobel Peace Prizes will be 
awarded this year in addition to prizes for medi- 
cine, literature, physics and chemistry (two), 
Stockholm radio said to-day. 

Among those who have been suggested for the 
Peace Prize are Mr. Winston Churchill, General- 
issimo Stalin, Mr. Cordell Hull, former United 
States Secretary of State, and Count -Berna- 
dotte, who reported the first peace talk exchanges 
with the Germans. Evening Standard, 30/8/45. 


A splendid idea! And while they are about 
it, the dirty hypocrites, why don’t they 
award the literature prize to the late lament- 
ed author of Mein Kampf and the physics 
and chemistry prizes to the inventors of the 
atomic bomb? So this is progress! 


SERVICE MEN'S DISCONTENT 


Roughly 500 Service men stationed on the 
Rock, mainly soldiers and R.A.F. personnel, 
demonstrated outside the Governor’s official 
residence last night as a protest over the recent 
announcements regarding demobilisation releases. 

The crown asked for the Governor to come 
out, but when they were told that he was not 
there they marched down the main street and 
proceeded later to their barracks. 


News Chronicle, 28/8/45. 
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THESE MEN MUST BE RELEASED! 


HE miniature and restricted world of a 
prison is so much detached from the life 

of those who move more freely within the 
larger prison of the modern statc, that there is 
a general tendency to forget the existence of 
people who have been retired for a while be- 
hind the prison walls. To this must be added 


the fact that most of the events which occur ° 


inside a prison do not become known in the 
outer world for perhaps months afterwards. 

Thus many people, except those who are 
intimately connected with the work they did 
up to a few months ago, are liable to forget 
the five anarchists who are still in prison for 
their opinions. The object of this article is 
to remind people of these men and of others 
who are still in prison for advocating unortho- 
dox social doctrines in a society whose free- 
dom we are led to believe has just been saved 
at the cost of thirty-five million lives. 


C T. W. BROWN. 

T. W. Brown, a comrade who wrote often 
in War Commentary and who engaged in much 
outdoor propaganda in Kingston and the sur- 
rounding district, was sentenced to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment at the Old Bailey in 
September last year, on charges of attempting 
to seduce from their duty members of various 
services. Under normal circumstances he 
should have been released in July, but for a 
defiance of the odious system of prison disci- 
pline he was sentenced by the visiting magis- 
trates to losing two months of his remission, 


JOHN OLDAY. 

John Olday, who produced The March to 
Death and- was well-known to readers of War 
Commentary as a cartoonist whose attacks on 
the ruling class were always vigorous and un- 
compromising, was sentenced in January last 
to a year’s imprisonment for being in possess- 
ion of an identity card which did not belong 
to him. Throughout the trial Comrade Olday 
maintained an anarchist stand and refused to 
take any active part in the legal farce. This 
angered the judge, and John Olday was sén- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment for an offence 
which is normally punished by three months 
or less.» The decision was obviously based on 
political prejudice. Since that time John 
Olday has been confined at Brixton prison, 
where he has recently been sentenced to the 
loss of two wecks’ remission for an offence 
against prison discipline. John Olday is thus 
at present due to be released from Brixton 
in the 24th September, but this does not mean 
that he will be free. He will still have to 
face court martial on a charge of desertion 
or absenteeinsm, and the military escort will 
no doubt be awaiting him at the prison gates. 

When he will eventually be out of prison 
we cannot tell, but we regard his case alone as 


Commentary, were sentenced in April last at 
the Old Bailey to nine months’ imprisonment 
each on charges of incitement to disaffection 
under Defence Regulation No. 39A. This 
sentence caused widespread indignation at the 
time among many people both in England and 
abroad, and the case was gencrally regarded 
as a reactionary example of the suppression 
of freedom of speech. In spite of this and 
of the fact that the present Minister of Health, 
Ancurin Beyan, associated himself with the 
Committee to defend these men, the Labour 
government has shown no intention of rectify- 
ing this attack on freedom of speech perpe- 
trated by its predecessor. 

The three comrades were due for release 
in October, but John Hewetson and Vernon 
Richards have recently been sentenced by the 
visiting magistrates to the loss of two months’ 
remission and 21 days’ punishment for an 
offence against the prison regulations. We 
have good reason to belicve that their particu- 
lar offence was an attempt to get to the out- 
side the news of a particularly unjust picee of 
victimisation against one of the prisoners in 
Wormwood Scrubbs. Because of this sentence, 
comrades Heweison and Richards will not be 
released until December. 


THE NEED FOR SOLIDARITY. 

We do not print these notes on our com- 
rades in prison for any desire to make them 
appear as martyrs. We know they would not 
regard their punishment as anything that en- 
titles them to any special pity or respect, parti- 
eularly when many men are undergoing much 
greater sentences for slight offences, such as 
fraternisation. | Moreover, we regard the crea- 
tion of political martyrs as a dishonest device 
which diverts the attention of the people from 
the merits or demerits of a particular case, and 
which is further invalidated by the fact that 
any creed which inspires enthusiasm can 
gather its martyrs. Our objects are, to give 
the five comrades ercdit. for their achievements 
in the past, to record how they are continuing 
to maintain their anarchist struggle while in 
prison, and to express the continued solidarity 
of the group who remain free. We are fur- 
ther anxious to point out that the continued 
presence of these five anarchists in prison gives 
the lic to any pretence of concern for freedom 
which the Labour government may attempt to 
make. 


SECRET COURTS. 

It will be noticed that the four comrades 
who lost remission were sentenced by visiting 
magistrates. These courts within prison are 
seeret, mo accounts of their proceedings are 
published or are obtainable by the public, and 
the prisoner is allowed no legal assistance, nor 
ean his solicitor even be present. In almost 
every case a condemnation is a foregone con- 
clusion, as the cvidence of the generally cor- 
rupt warders is always accepted. Within 
prison justice is even more a farce than it is 
outside. 

In the cases of the comrades who have re- 
ceived punishment in prison there were a 
number of petty but annoying circumstances 
which show the prevalent abuse of power. 
The friends of the prisoners were not informed 
of the fact that their release would be delayed 
and only found out through indirect informa- 
tion. Letters from outside were held up for 
three wecks before they were handed to the 
prisoners, causing them considerable anxicty. 
Visits were conducted under conditions of 
excessively close supervision, with warders 
earcfully listening to every word of conversa- 
tion, in case the prisoners should mention the 
forbidden subject of their treatment inside 
prison. A letter which was written to the 
Governor asking for information as to what 
had happened to Richards and Hewetson was 
merely acknowledged but no answer was given. 
Tt will thus be seen how careful a veil is drawn 
to prevent the public from knowing what really 
happens in prison. 


I.R.A. PRISONERS. 

There remain other political prisoners, 
in particular those of the 1.R.A., 
whose existence has been almost for- 
gotten in the years during which they have 
rotted in Dartmoor or the women’s prison at 
Aylesbury. Some of the men are serving ‘sen- 
tences of twenty years, and there are women 
who are serving ten years for such offences as 
being present in a house where arms werc 
discovered. We do not agree with the ideas 
of the ILR.A., which aims at a kind of 
Blanquist and authoritarian nationalism, but 
we feel our solidarity towards them as vic- 
tims of political persecution, and regard the 
release of these men and women as a neces- 
sary part of any amnesty that may be gained 
by our agitation and action. 
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The Anarchist Press in France had he 
suppressed long before the occupation 
France by the Nazis. The ‘Democrat 
Daladier Government banned ali anareh 
publications on the day war was declared. 
is therefore for the first time since 1939 tI 
Anarchist newspapers and pamphlets can 
published openly once again. Even ne 
however, they enjoy only a limited freedo 
The newspapers we have received from Frat 
are all marked “Interior Bulletin. Cannot 
put on Sale’’. 

In spite of the legal and practical restr 
tions which haye been put in its way, t 
Anarchist Movement in Franee has resum 
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compromising, was sentenced in January last 
to a year’s imprisonment for being in possess- 
ion of an identity card which did not belong 
to him. Throughout the trial Comrade Olday 
maintained an anarchist stand and refused to 
take any active part in the legal farce. This 
angered the judge, and John Olday was sén- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment for an offence 
which is normally punished by three months 
or less. The decision was obviously based on 
political prejudice. Since that time John 
Olday has been confined at Brixton prison, 
where he has recently been sentenced to the 
loss of two wecks’ remission for an offence 
against prison discipline. John Olday is thus 
at present due to be released from Brixton 
in the 24th September, but this does not mean 
that he will be free. He will still have to 
face court martial on a charge of desertion 
or absenteeinsm, and the military escort will 
no doubt be awaiting him at the prison gates. 

When he will eventually be out of prison 
we cannot tell, but we regard his case alone as 
an ample justification for an amnesty. John 
Olday has already undergone imprisonment on 
the continent for his social ideas, and his anti- 
fascist record is magnificent, as even a Scot- 
land Yard Inspector admitted at his trial, yet 
because his beliefs lead him to defy the state, 
whether it is manifested in the army or in 
courts of so-called “justice”, he is likely to 
spend years more in prison. His is a case 
we cannot let continue without making the 
most vigorous efforts to obtain a release. 


JOHN HEWETSON, VERNON RICHARDS, 
PHILIP SANSOM. 

John Hewetson, Vernon Richards and Philip 

Sansom, all of whom have been active partici- 

pants in the work of Freedom Press and War 





FREEDOM SELLERS 
ARRESTED 


The police have again begun to intefere with 
the selling of anarchist literature in the open. 
At Hyde Park, on Sunday, 2nd September, two 
comrades, Tom Earley and Cecil Stone, were 
arrested on a charge of obstruction. ‘They ap- 
peared at Marylebone Police Court on the next 
day. The charge was a ridiculous one, as the 


-pitch in question has been used by our sellers 


for some months, but the two comrades were 
‘found guilty and ordered to pay fines of ten 
shillings each. Tom Earley refused to pay his 
fine and was given seven days to think it over. 
During the hearing a Special Branch representa- 
tive was present, and it would be interesting to 


“know if this organisation was behind the prose- 


cution. 
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which diverts the attention of the people from 
the merits or demerits of a particular case, and 
which is further invalidated by the fact that 
any creed which inspires enthusiasm can 
gather its martyrs. Our objects are, to give 
the five comrades ercdit for their achievements 
in the past, to record how they are continuing 
to maintain their anarchist struggle while in 
prison, and to express the continued solidarity 
of the group who remain free. We are fur- 
ther anxious to point out that the continued 
presence of these five anarchists in prison gives 
the lie to any pretence of concern for freedom 
which the Labour government may attempt to 
make. 


whose xistenee has been almost — for- 
gotten in the years during which they have 
rotted in Dartmoor or the women’s prison at 
Aylesbury. Some of the men are serving sen- 
tences of twenty years, and there are women 
who are serving ten years for such offences as 
being present in a house where arms were 
discovered. We do not agree with the ideas 
of the LR.A., which aims at a_ kind of 
Blanquist and authoritarian nationalism, but 
we feel our solidarity towards them as vic- 
tims of political persecution, and regard the 
release of these men and women as a neces- 
sary part of any amnesty that may be gained 
by our agitation and action. 











THE FRENCH COOK’S SYNDICATE 


A Review by the Author of 
“Down and Out in Paris and London” 


THE FRENCH COOKS’ SYNDICATE. 
By W. McCartney. (Freedom Press, 3d.) 


R. McCARTNEY’S pamphlet is incident- 
ally a revelation of the dirt, the crowding, 
the bullying and the overwork that are to be 
found behind the service doors of almost any 
hotel or restaurant, but in the main it is a highly 
expert study of the technique of the lightning 
strike. _ Before the other war he and others were 
instrumental in forming a union of kitchen 
workers on syndicalist lines (there were no per- 
manent officials, and such officials as existed 
were unpaid), and managed to form a working 
agreement with the Waiters’ Union which already 
existed. They were then ready to stage their 
first strike. ‘The method was a sudden stoppage 
of work in the very middle of dinner, and its 
success depended on secrecy, discipline and accu- 
rate timing: 

“Five minutes before 6.30 the dinner gong 
sounded, calling all the well-fed parasitical 
guests to ‘dine’. They took their seats, 
ushered by smiling, bowing waiters, who were 
treated with contempt by the guests. 6.30 
p.m. Hors d’Oeuvres were served, then soup, 
then fish. The entree arrived, and that was 
the lot. 7 p.m. A stranger walked into the 
dining room, he wiped his forehead with a 
white handkershief—the signal agreed upon at 
the secret meeting. Waiters stood like statues, 
except one or two. The kitchen got the ‘wire’ 
and everyone stopped work at once... The 
guests are calling for the head waiter, for 
God, the devil, anyone who will serve them! 
Never before had the sacred dining room seen 
such a sight in all its long history. Guests 
forgot, being only half-fed, that they were 
gentlemen, and even began swearing. They 
began to leave the hotel, but had to find their 
own hats and coats, and call their own cabs 
or carriages. This reminded me of other 
hungry, angry men on London’s streets a short 
time previously, but those were batoned.” 
This wallop, literally below the belt, took 

effect promptly. When the manager discovered 


strikes between 1905 and 1914, all of them suc- 
cessful. The immediate aim, of course, was 
to improve working conditions and put an end 
to such scandals as, for instance, workers being 
employed without wages and having to depend 
on tips; but the ultimate objective was to get rid 
of profit-making catering firms altogether and 
establish “the owning and controlling of all 
catering firms for the benefit of the workers and 
not for the profit of a few idle parasites.” 

The movement was naturally not liked by the 
leaders of the T.U.C., but it prospered and 
retained it solidarity until the war of 1914. The 
war broke it up by effecting a change of person- 
nel throughout the catering trade, and the mass 
unemployment that followed produced armies of 
blacklegs. Working conditions were forced 
down to the level of 1910, and when a new union 
was formed it followed half-hearted tractics 
which led to disaster. Mr. McCartney, marked 
down by the employers’ organisation as a dan- 
gerous man, was driven out of the trade, and 
was ultimately expelled from the General 
Workers’ Union for a too-revolutionary speech 
at a May Day demonstration. 

I have only had brief glimpses of hotel work, 
and Mr. McCartney has been in and out of it 
for fifty years, so what he says hardly needs con- 
firmation from me: but I should like to add that 
his account of life below stairs, with its heat, 
dirt, quarrelling and turmoil, exactly agrees with 
my own experiences as a kitchen porter in Paris 


in 1929, 
GEORGE ORWELL. 


BORGHI BACK TO ITALY 


Our Italian comrade, Armando Borghi, has 
been deported to Italy, and was due to sail from 
New. York at the end of August. Deportation 
is what Borghi wanted, as he was anxious to 
take part in the struggles of the anarchist move- 
ment in Italy, and last year he asked the Secre- 
tary of State, Biddle, for deportation, But the 








its publishing activities wth new vigour. T 
Spanish Anarchists in France have more th 
a dozen newspapers all over the country a 
have issued a great number of pamphlets. T 
Italians have also their own publications, } 
we haye reproduced here merely the phot 
graphs of anarchist and syndicalist papers 
French which we haye reccived recently, 
Le Libertaire, which for the last fifty yes 
has been the most widely read anarchist new 
paper in France, is appearing once again, It 
completely uncompromising and denotes | 
action both at home in General de Gaulle a 
his satellites and abroad in its manifestatio 
at Yalta, Potsdam and San Francisco. 
refuses to accept the myth that France 
“liberated”. Not only are the people r 
free, but ‘‘fascism seems to have crossed t 








HELP ’ 
“FREEDOM 


For months now we have refrained fr 
making appeals for the Press Fund. We kn 
that our readers had _ contributed to | 
Freedom Defence Fund and we did not w 
therefore to make a too heavy demand 
their finances. 

The moment has come however when 
are obliged to appeal to them again for tl 
support, as Freedom Press finds itself ir 
difficult financial position. The reasons 
not hard to find. With five comrades in j 
a high proportion for a small group like or 
the activities have necessarily had to be 
duced. Furthermore, the cut in the sup 
of paper which we have sustained obliged 
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comrades, ‘Tom Earley and Cecil Stone, were 
arrested on a charge of obstruction. ‘They ap- 
peared at Marylebone Police Court on the next 
day. The charge was a ridiculous one, as the 


“pitch in question has been used by our sellers 


for some months, but the two comrades were 


‘found guilty and ordered to pay fines of ten 


shillings each. Tom Earley refused to pay his 
fine and was given seven days to think it over. 
During the hearing a Special Branch representa- 
tive was present, and it would be interesting to 


“know if this organisation was behind the prose- 


cution. 
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“Five minutes before 6.30 the dinner gong 
sounded, calling all the well-fed parasitical 
guests to ‘dine’. They took their seats, 
ushered by smiling, bowing waiters, who were 
treated with contempt by the guests. 6.30 
p.m. Hors d’Oeuvres were served, then soup, 
then fish. The entree arrived, and that was 
the lot. 7 p.m. A stranger walked into the 
dining room, he wiped his forehead with a 
white handkershief—the signal agreed upon at 
the secret meeting. Waiters stood like statues, 
except one or two. The kitchen got the ‘wire’ 
and everyone stopped work at once... ‘The 
guests are calling for the head waiter, for 
God, the devil, anyone who will serve them! 
Never before had the sacred dining room seen 
such a sight in all its long history. Guests 
forgot, being only half-fed, that they were 
gentlemen, and even began swearing. They 
began to leave the hotel, but had to find their 
own hats and coats, and call their own cabs 
or carriages. This reminded me of other 
hungry, angry men on London’s streets a short 
time previously, but those were batoned.” 
This wallop, literally below the belt, took 

effect promptly. When the manager discovered 
that he was up against a big union whose ex- 
istence he had not suspected, but which in- 
cluded all his own staff, he signed a long list 
of demands which included T.U. rates for all 
workers, the abolition of tipping, a forty-eight 
hour week and a week’s paid holiday every year. 


Other successful strikes followed, in spite of 
a certain amount of blacklegging. ‘The move- 
ment had originated among the kitchen workers, 
who were largely foreign-born, and the blacklegs 
were to be found mostly among the waiters, who 
were British. There were thirty-eight such 
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gerous man, was driven out of the trade, and 
was ultimately expelled from the General 
Workers’ Union for a too-revolutionary speech 
at a May Day demonstration. 

I have only had brief glimpses of hotel work, 
and Mr. McCartney has been in and out of it 
for fifty years, so what he says hardly needs con- 
firmation from me: but I should like to add that 
his account of life below stairs, with its heat, 
dirt, quarrelling and turmoil, exactly agrees with 
my own experiences as a kitchen porter in Paris 
in 1929. 

GEORGE ORWELL. 





BORGII BACK TOITALY | 


Our Italian comrade, Armando Borghi, has 
been deported to Italy, and was due to sail from 
New York at the end of August. Deportation 
is what Borghi wanted, as he was anxious to 
take part in the struggles of the anarchist move- 
ment in Italy, and last year he asked the Secre- 
tary of State, Biddle, for deportation. But the 
American government was not anxious to send 
a true anti-Fascist to Italy and they deported 
him when they found it convenient, with other 
Italians, two years after the fall of Mussolini’s 
régime. 

The Anarchist movement in Italy was ex- 
tremely anxious to have Borghi among them, and 
his belated return will be greeted with great 
enthusiasm by Italian workers. Before the estab- 
lishment of Mussolini’s dictatorship, Borghi was 
the secretary of the Unione Sindicale (the Italian 
anarcho- syndicalist organisation) which counted 
over half a million members and exerted a great 
influence among the workers by its advocacy of 
direct action and uncompromising — struggle 
against capitalism and fascism. 

When Borghi had to abandon the anti-fascist 
struggle in Italy he carried it on from the U.S.A. 
His book, Mussolini Red and Black, sold several 
editions in America and England and was one 
of the first to denounce the Italian dictator as 
a true enemy of the working class. During all 
his years of exile in America, Borghi tirelessly 
propagated anarchist ideas. With his regular 
articles in L,’Adunata dei Refrattari, his lectures 
and speeches, he helped to keep alive the Italian 
Anarchist movement in the United States. This 
propaganda was carried on in semi-illegality, as 
the American government had tried several times 
to arrest him. They finally succeeded, when 
Italy entered the war, and interned him at Ellis 
Island. Only the greatest efforts of his friends 
managed to free him after a considerable time. 


Bidding farewell to his friends in America, 
Borghi asked them not to expect too much from 
his return to Italy. He expects that there again 
his hands will be tied by both the Italian and 
the British governments. But, in spite of all 
the censorship and laws preventing the freedom 
of speech and expression we feel sure that the 
voice of our comrade will bring a message of 
freedom and revolt to the Italian working class. 
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“FREEDOM 


For months now we have refrained fre 
making appeals for the Press Fund. We kn« 
that our readers had contributed to t 
Freedom Defence Fund and we did not wi 
therefore to make a too heavy demand — 
their finances. 

The moment has come however when ' 
are obliged to appeal to them again for th 
support, as Freedom Press finds itself in 
difficult financial position. The reasons 4 
not hard to find. With five comrades in jé 
a high proportion for a small group like ou 
the activities have necessarily had to be | 
duced. Furthermore, the cut in the sup) 
of paper which we have sustained obliged 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


In spite of the Union acceptance of the raily 
companies’ proposals for alterations in wages ¢ 
conditions, the rank and file of the railwayn 
continue to demonstrate their discontent with 
arrangement for Sunday and night work.  Inste 
of time and three-quarters agreed for Sune 
work, they are demanding double time, and 
stead of time and a quarter for night work tl 
are demanding time and a half. A meeting 
railwaymen at Crewe on Sunday, September 2 
strongly condemned the agreement, and after 
meeting many men refused to work the rest 
the day. There were also men on strike at Liy 
pool and Llandudno, several hundred loco. driv 
and firemen struck at Cardiff and Landore, ¢ 
train crews at Bristol came out....Many railwayn 
are also working to rule during the week as 
added protest. 

* 


Seven hundred employees of the South Shi« 
Corporation have struck in protest against a dé 
in granting 2d. an hour increase which has b 
given the employees of most other municipali 
in the area. They include workers in parks, co! 
taries, slaughter-houses and swimming-baths. 





Drivers and conductors of Blackburn Corporat 
"buses and trams came out on strike last week-« 
in protest against new running schedules. 


Six hundred miners at Bentley Colliery, n 
Doncaster, staged a "lightning strike on 
morning shift over working conditions in : 
section. A settlement was reached and the r 
returned to work on the afternoon shift. 


* 

A conference of dockers from all parts of E 
land, held in London on the 24th August, decic 
to demand better conditions and increased fF 
holidays with pay, a shorter week, medical « 
welfare services. 
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MUST BE RELEASED! 


Commentary, were sentenced in April last at 
the Old Bailey to nine months’ imprisonment 
each on charges of. incitement to disaffection 
under Defence Regulation No. 39A. This 
sentence caused widespread indignation at the 
time among many people both in England and 
abroad, and the case was gencrally regarded 
as a reactionary cxample of the suppression 
of freedom of speech. In spite of this and 
of the fact that the present Minister of Health, 
Ancurin Bevan, associated himself with the 
Committee to defend these men, the Labour 
government has shown no intention of rectify- 
ing this attack on freedom of speech perpe- 
trated by its predecessor. 

The three comrades were due for release 
in October, but John Hewetson and Vernon 
Richards have recently been sentenced by the 
Visiting magistrates to the loss of two months’ 
remission and 21 days’ punishment for an 
offence against the prison regulations. We 
haye good reason to believe that their particu- 
lar offence was an attempt to get to the out- 
side the news of a particularly unjust piece of 
Victimisation against one of the prisoners in 
Wormwood Scrubbs. Beeause of this sentence, 
comrades Heweison and Richards will not be 
released until December. 


THE NEED FOR SOLIDARITY. 

We do not print these notes on our com- 
rades in prison for any desire to make them 
appear as martyrs. We know they would not 
regard their punishment as anything that en- 
titles them to any special pity or respect, parti- 
cularly when many men are undergoing much 
greater sentences for slight offences, such as 
fraternisation. | Morcover, we regard the crea- 
tion of political martyrs as a dishonest device 
which diverts the attention of the people from 
the merits or demerits of a particular case, and 
which is further invalidated by the fact that 
any creed which inspires enthusiasm can 
gather its martyrs. Our objects arc, to give 
the five comrades ercdit for their achievements 
in the past, to record how they are continuing 
to maintain their anarchist struggle while in 
prison, and to express the continued solidarity 
of the group who remain free. We are fur- 
ther anxious to point out that the continued 
presence of these five anarchists in prison gives 
the lic to any pretence of concern for freedom 
which the Labour government may attempt to 
make. 


SECRET COURTS. 

It will be noticed that the four comrades 
who lost remission were sentenced by visiting 
magistrates. These courts within prison are 
seeret, no accounts of their proceedings are 
published or are obtainable by the public, and 
the prisoner is allowed no legal assistance, nor 
ean his solicitor even be present. In almost 
every case a condemnation is a foregone con- 
clusion, as the evidence of the generally cor- 
rupt warders is always accepted. Within 
prison justice is even more a faree than it is 
outside. 

In the eases of the comrades who have re- 
ceived punishment in prison there were a 
number of petty but annoying circumstances 
which show the prevalent abuse of power. 
The friends of the prisoners were not informed 
of the fact that their release would be delayed 
and only found out through indirect informa- 
tion. Letters from outside were held up for 
three weeks before they were handed to the 
prisoners, causing them considerable anxicty. 
Visits were conducted under conditions of 
excessively close supervision, with warders 
carefully listening to every word of conversa- 
tion, in ease the prisoners should mention the 
forbidden subject of their treatment inside 
prison. A letter which was written to the 
Governor asking for information as to what 
had happened to Richards and Hewetson was 
merely acknowledged but no answer was given. 
Tt will thus be seen how careful a veil is drawn 
to prevent the public from knowing what really 
happens in prison. 


I.R.A. PRISONERS. 

There remain other political prisoners, 
in particular those of the I.R.A., 
whose existence has been almost  for- 
gotten in the years during which they have 
rotted in Dartmoor or the women’s prison at 
Aylesbury. Some of the men are serving sen- 
tenees of twenty years, and there are women 
who are serving ten years for such offences as 
being present in a house where arms were 
discovered. We do not agree with the ideas 
of the LR.A., which aims at a kind of 
Blanquist and authoritarian nationalism, but 
we feel our solidarity towards them as vic- 
tims of political persecution, and regard the 
release of these men and women as a neces- 
sary part of any amnesty that may be gained 
by our agitation and action. 








THE FRENCH COOK'S SYNDICATE 
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The Anarchist Press in France had been 
suppressed long before the occupation of 
France by the Nazis. The ‘Democratic’ 
Daladier Government banned all anarchist 
publications on the day war was declared. It 
is therefore for the first time since 1939 that 
Anarchist newspapers and pamphlets can be 
published openly once again. Even now, 
however, they enjoy only a limited freedom. 
The newspapers we have reccived from France 
are all marked “Interior Bulletin. Cannot be 
put on Sale’’, 

In spite of the legal and practical restric- 
tions which haye been put in its way, the 
Anarchist Movement in Franee has resumed 
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frontiers, the fortified lines, the seas in order 
to reach what it should have never reached: 
the brain and the heart of man.” 

Le Libertaire calls on the French people to 
follow the example of the Commune, who 
wanted to destroy not only the economic 
power of the ruling class but also its political 
power and the authority of the State. It calls 
on the workers to refuse to be doped by the 
policy of appeasement of the Trade Union, 
Socialist and Communist leaders. 

La Bataille Syndicaliste is the organ of 
Syndicalists inside the C.G.T. (the equivalent 
of the T.U.C. in this country). It deals 
more specifically with working class problems 
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remission and 29 days’ punishment for an 
offence against the prison regulations. We 
have good reason to believe that their particu- 
lar offence was an attempt to get to the out- 
side the news of a particularly unjust piece of 
victimisation against one of the prisoners in 
Wormwood Scrubbs. Because of this sentence, 
comrades Hewetson and Richards will not be 
released until December. 


THE NEED FOR SOLIDARITY. 


We do not print these notes: on our com- 
rades in prison for any desire to make them 
appear as martyrs. We know they would not 
regard their punishment as anything that en- 
titles them to any special pity or respect, parti- 
cularly when many men are undergoing much 
greater sentences for slight offences, such as 
fraternisation. |Morcover, we regard the crea- 
tion of political martyrs as a dishonest device 
which diverts the attention of the people from 
the merits or demerits of a particular case, and 
which is further invalidated by the fact that 
any creed which inspires enthusiasm can 
gather its martyrs. Our objects are, to give 
the five comrades ercdit. for their achievements 
in the past, to record how they are continuing 
to maintain their anarchist struggle while in 
prison, and to express the continued solidarity 
of the group who remain free. We are fur- 
ther anxious to point out that the continued 
presence of these five anarchists in prison gives 
the lie to any pretence of concern for freedom 
which the Labour government may attempt to 
make. 


and only found out through indirect informa- 
tion. Letters from outside were held up for 
three weeks before they were handed to the 
prisoners, causing them considerable anxicty. 
Visits were conducted under conditions of 
excessively close supervision, with warders 
carefully listening to every word of conversa- 
tion, in case the prisoners should mention the 
forbidden subject of their treatment inside 
prison. A letter which was written to the 
Governor asking for information as to what 
had happened to Richards and Hewetson was 
merely acknowledged but no answer was given. 
Tt will thus be seen how careful a veil is drawn 
to prevent the public from knowing what really 
happens in prison. 


I.R.A. PRISONERS. 


There remain other political prisoners, 
in particular those of the L.R.A., 
whose existence has been almost for- 


gotten in the years during which they have 
rotted in Dartmoor or the women’s prison at 
Aylesbury. Some of the men are serving sen- 
tences of twenty years, and there are women 
who are serving ten years for such offences as 
being present in a house where arms were 
discovered. We do not agree with the ideas 
of the I.R.A., which aims at a kind of 
Blanquist and authoritarian nationalism, but 
we feel our solidarity towards them as _ vic- 
tims of political persecution, and regard the 
release of these men and women as a neces- 
sary part of any amnesty that may be gained 
by our agitation and action. 








THE FRENCH COOKS SYNDICATE 


A Review by the Author of 
“Down and Out in Paris and London” 


THE FRENCH COOKS’ SYNDICATE. 
By W. McCartney. (Freedom Press, 3d.) 


M®: McCARTNEY’S pamphlet is incident- 

ally a revelation of the dirt, the crowding, 
the bullying and the overwork that are to be 
found behind the service doors of almost any 
hotel or restaurant, but in the main it is a highly 
expert study of the technique of the lightning 
strike. _ Before the other war he and others were 
instrumental in forming a union of kitchen 
workers on syndicalist lines (there were no per- 
manent officials, and such officials as existed 
Were unpaid), and managed to form a working 
fgreement with the Waiters’ Union which already 
existed. They were then ready to stage their 
first strike. The method was a sudden stoppage 
of work in the very middle of dinner, and its 
success depended on secrecy, discipline and accu- 
rate timing: 

“Five minutes before 6.30 the dinner gong 
sounded, calling all the well-fed parasitical 
guests to ‘dine’. They took their seats, 
ushered by smiling, bowing waiters, who were 
treated with contempt by the guests. 6.30 
pun, -lors d’Ocuvres were served, then soup, 


strikes between 1905 and 1914, all of them suc- 
cessful. The immediate aim, of course, was 
to improve working conditions and put an end 
to such scandals as, for instance, workers being 
employed without wages and having to depend 
on tips; but the ultimate objective was to get rid 
of profit-making catering firms altogether and 
establish “the owning and controlling of all 
catering firms for the benefit of the workers and 
not for the profit of a few idle parasites.” 

The movement was naturally not liked by the 
leaders of the T.U.C., but it prospered and 
retained it solidarity until the war of 1914. The 
war broke it up by effecting a change of person- 
nel throughout the catering trade, and the mass 
unemployment that followed produced armies of 
blacklegs. Working conditions were forced 
down to the level of 1910, and when a new union 
was formed it followed half-hearted tractics 
which led to disaster. Mr. McCartney, marked 
down by the employers’ organisation as a dan- 
gerous man, was driven out of the trade, and 
was ultimately expelled from the General 
Workers’ Union for a too-revolutionary speech 
at a May Day demonstration. 

I have only had brief glimpses of hotel work, 
and Mr, McCartney has been in and out of it 
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its publishing activities wth new vigour. The 
Spanish Anarchists in France have more than 
a dozen newspapers all over the country and 
have issued a great number of pamphlets. The 
Italians have also their own publications, but 
we haye reproduced here merely the photo- 
graphs of anarchist and syndicalist papers in 
French which we have received recently, 
Le Libertaire, which for the last fifty years 
has been the most widely read anarchist news- 
paper in France, is appearing once again. It is 
completely uncompromising and denotes re- 
action both at home in General de Gaulle and 
his satellites and abroad in its manifestations 
at Yalta, Potsdam and San Francisco. It 
refuses to accept the myth that France is 
“liberated’’. Not only are the people not 
free, but “fascism seems to have crossed the 





and advocates an intensification of the class 
struggle for the improvement of living condi- 
tions. It also denounces the political réle 
played by the Trade Unions in the elections 
and stresses that syndicalism remain, as in 
its origin, completely separated from politics. 

We are glad to see that L’Ecole Emancipée 
has also made its reappearance. It is the 
paper of teachers with a marked syndicalist 
and libertarian outlook. Before the war when 
paper restrictions did not exist it was a par- 
ticularly well cdited, and well-documented 
weekly, 

Among the corruption, servility and confus- 
ion of the French Press these anarchist publi- 
cations, however modest and limited, are a 
healthy example of sincerity and clear think- 


ing. 
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“Hive minutes before 6.30 the dinner gong 
sounded, calling all the well-fed parasitical 
guests to ‘dine’. ‘They took their seats, 
ushered by smiling, bowing waiters, who were 
treated with contempt by the guests. 6.30 
p.m. Hors d’Oeuvres were served, then soup, 
then fish. ‘The entree arrived, and that was 
the lot. 7 p.m. A stranger walked into the 
dining room, he wiped his forehead with a 
white handkershief—the signal agreed upon at 
the secret meeting. Waiters stood like statues, 
except one or two. The kitchen got the ‘wire’ 
and everyone stopped work at once... ‘Fhe 
guests are calling for the head waiter, for 
God, the devil, anyone who will serve them! 
Never before had the sacred dining room seen 
such a sight in all its long history. Guests 
forgot, being only half-fed, that they were 
gentlemen, and even began swearing. ‘They 
began to leave the hotel, but had to find their 
own hats and coats, and call their own cabs 
or carriages. This reminded me of other 
hungry, angry men on London’s streets a short 
time previously, but those were batoned.” 
This wallop, literally below the belt, took 

effect promptly. When the manager discovered 
that he was up against a big union whose ex- 
istence he had not suspected, but which in- 
cluded all his own staff, he signed a long list 
of demands which included T.U. rates for all 
workers, the abolition of tipping, a forty-cight 
hour week and a week’s paid holiday every year. 


Other successful strikes followed, in spite of 
a certain amount of blacklegging. The move- 
ment had originated among the kitchen workers, 
who were largely foreign-born, and the blacklegs 
were to be found mostly among the waiters, who 
were British. There were thirty-eight such 





FREEDOM BOOKSHOP 


132 Cheltenham Road, Bristol 
THE POLITICS OF THE UNPOLITICAL 


Herbert Read 7/6 
GUIDE TO THE NEW AGE 
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Herbert Read \/- 
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Thomas Whitaker 7/6 
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was ultimately expelled from the General 
Workers’ Union for a too-revolutionary speech 
at a May Day demonstration. 

I have only had brief glimpses of hotel work, 
and Mr. McCartney has been in and out of it 
for fifty years, so what he says hardly needs con- 
firmation from me: but I should like to add that 
his account of life below stairs, with its heat, 
dirt, quarrelling and turmoil, exactly agrees with 
my own experiences as a kitchen porter in Paris 


in 1929. 
GEORGE ORWELL. 


BORGHI BACK TO ITALY 


Our Italian comrade, Armando Borghi, has 
been deported to Italy, and was due to sail from 
New York at the end of August. Deportation 
is what Borghi wanted, as he was anxious to 
take part in the struggles of the anarchist move- 
ment in Italy, and last year he asked the Secre- 
tary of State, Biddle, for deportation. But the 
American government was not anxious to send 
a true anti-Fascist to Italy and they deported 
him when they found it convenient, with other 
Italians, two years after the fall of Mussolini’s 
régime. 





The Anarchist movement in Italy was ex- 
tremely anxious to have Borghi among them, and 
his belated return will be greeted with great 
enthusiasm by Italian workers. Before the estab- 
lishment of Mussolini’s dictatorship, Borghi was 
the secretary of the Unione Sindicale (the Italian 
anarcho- syndicalist organisation) which counted 
over half a million members and exerted a great 
influence among the workers by its advocacy of 
direct action and uncompromising — struggle 
against capitalism and fascism. 


When Borghi had to abandon the anti-fascist 
struggle in Italy he carried it on from the U.S.A. 
His book, Mussolini Red and Black, sold several 
editions in America and England and was one 
of the first to denounce the Italian dictator as 
@ true enemy of the working class. During all 
his years of exile in America, Borghi tirelessly 
propagated anarchist ideas. With his regular 
articles in I,’Adunata dei Refrattari, his lectures 
and speeches, he helped to keep alive the Italian 
Anarchist movement in the United States. This 
propaganda was carried on in semi-illegality, as 
the American government had tried several times 
to arrest him. They finally succeeded, when 
Italy entered the war, and interned him at Ellis 
Island. Only the greatest efforts of his friends 
managed to free him after a considerable time. 


Bidding farewell to his friends in America, 
Borghi asked them not to expect too much from 
his return to Italy. He expects that there again 
his hands will be tied by both the Italian and 
the British governments. But, in spite of all 
the censorship and laws preventing the freedom 
of speech and expression we feel sure that the 
voice of our comrade will bring a message of 
freedom and revolt to the Italian working class. 
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“FREEDOM” A WEEKLY 


For months now we have refrained from 
making appeals for the Press Fund. We knew 
that our readers had contributed to the 
Freedom Defence Fund and we did not wish 
therefore to make a too heavy demand on 
their finances. 

The moment has come however when we 
are obliged to appeal to them again for their 
support, as Freedom Press finds itself in a 
difficult financial position. The reasons are 
not hard to find. With five comrades in jail, 
a high proportion for a small group like ours, 
the activities have necessarily had to be re- 
duced. Furthermore, the cut in the supply 
of paper which we have sustained obliged us 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


In spite of the Union acceptance of the railway 
companies’ proposals for alterations in wages and 
conditions, the rank and file of the railwaymen 
continue to demonstrate their discontent with the 
arrangement for Sunday and night work. Instead 
of time and three-quarters agreed for Sunday 
work, they are demanding double time, and_in- 
stead of time and a quarter for night work they 
are demanding time and a half. A meeting of 
railwaymen at Crewe on Sunday, September 2nd, 
strongly condemned the agreement, and after the 
meeting many men refused to work the rest of 
the day. There were also men on strike at Liver- 
pool and Llandudno, several hundred loco. drivers 
and firemen struck at Cardiff and Landore, and 
train crews at Bristol came out....Many railwaymen 
are also working to rule during the week as an 


added protest. 
* 


Seven hundred employees of the South Shields 
Corporation have struck in protest against a delay 
in granting 2d. an hour increase which has been 
given the employees of most other municipalities 
in the area. They include workers in parks, ceme- 
taries, slaughter-houses and swimming-baths. 





Drivers and conductors of Blackburn Corporation 
‘buses and trams came out on strike last week-end 
in protest against new running schedules, 


* 


Six hundred miners at Bentley Colliery, near 
Doncaster, staged a "lightning strike on the 
morning shift over working conditions in one 
section. A settlement was reached and the men 
returned to work on the afternoon shift. 


* 

A conference of dockers from all parts of Eng- 
land, held in London on the 24th August, decided 
to demand better conditions and increased pay, 
holidays with pay, a shorter week, medical and 
welfare services. 


to cut down the number of pamphlets pub- 
lished, thereby raising the printing costs. 
Since the paper control prevents us from im- 
proving our situation by selling more litera- 
ture, we must appeal to our readers to support 
us while these restrictions still exist. 

It is our firm intention to publish Freedom 
weekly as soon as the regulations are lifted. 
It is of the utmost importance that the Anar- 
chist movement in this country should have at 
least a weekly paper. At present a lot of 
material and news has to be left over owing 
to lack of space. We are also unable to pub- 
lish regularly letters to the cditors and to 
start features such as book reviews, film and 
theatre reviews, regular columns by corres- 
pondents abroad, strike news, which we omit 
at present because it is usually out of date by 
the time it appears. With a weekly paper this 
will be possible, and we hope that the standard 
of Freedom will improve while at the same 
time its influence will be increased. 

But to have a weekly we must have a con- 
siderable sum of money to lay out in paper, 
printing equipment and extra postage which 
will not be refunded for a considerable time. 
We can only hope to obtain this money 
through the contributions of our readers and 
friends, and we ask you to make a special 
effort and send all you can to our Press Fund. 
Send us what you can spare personally, then 
go round to your friends who read Freedom. 
If you have no money, you may have books 
in your library which you do not want to 
keep. Make them into a parcel and send 
them to Freedom Press, 27 Red Lion Street, 
London, W.C.1. We will sell them in our 
shop and the money will be put in our Press 
Fund. At open air and indoor meetings ap- 
peal to the audience for funds. Freedom 
Press must be kept going. Freedom must be 
able to come out weekly and increase in size 
if possible. MONEY IS NEEDED—WE 
COUNT ON YOU! 
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